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Wuen, on the evening of March 20, 1901, Arthur Ed- 
wards ceased at once to work and to live there was lamentation 
in our Israel, for he who had fallen was a prince indeed. 
For three decades he had marched in the van, and his clear, 
stirring voice of command had been sent ringing down the 
columns. For three decades of supreme opportunity he had 
not failed to magnify his office nor to lend the weight of his 


influence to every good cause. For three decades in Chureh 


and State the molding and vitalizing power of his pen, and * 


the gentler but none the less potent example of his character 
and life, were felt and acknowledged. Counted by the eal- 
endar, his was not a long life, but when measured by achieve- 
ment it was both long and full. His career was coincident 
with most interesting and important periods in the history of 
the country which he valiantly served in its hour of greatest 
peril, and of the Church which he loved with a profound and 
increasing affection. He fully appreciated the significance 
and the sacredness of the task set before him as editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, and with deep humility, 
unflagging zeal, quiet courage, increasing devotion, and an 
abiding confidence in and complete dependence upon God for 
wisdom and guidance he gave himself up wholly to its per- 
formance. And as the years of his editorial ministry fol- 
lowed each other he had the unspeakable satisfaction of see- 


ing the fruits of his labors manifest themselves throughout 
the length and breadth of the vast field which he so assidu- 


ously tilled. 
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He was born at Norwalk, O., on November 23, 1834, 
his mother being of English lineage, and his father, a 
native of this country, of Scotch-Welsh. His grandfather 
served during the Revolutionary War and in the War of 
1812. In 1841 his father, John Edwards, having died, 
Arthur Edwards, then a child of seven years, was taken to 
Trenton, Mich., and placed under the care of his uncle, for 
whom the boy was named and by whom he was adopted, and 
who greatly desired that his nephew should be as well edu- 
cated as his opportunities allowed. This uncle was inter- 
ested in shipping on the great lakes, and it was doubtless 
through his early association with him that Arthur Edwards 
yielded to the enthralling fascination of the sea which held 
him captive to the end of his days. In pursuit of an educa- 
tion young Edwards entered the seminary at Albion, Mich., 
and after a year matriculated at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Ilere he came into close and vital contact with such men as 
Edward Thomson, president of the institution, and Fred- 
erick Merrick, Lorenzo D. McCabe, William G. Williams, 
and William L. Harris, mighty men in the faculty, the first 
at the time filling the chair of biblical literature and moral 
philosophy, the second that of mathematics and mechanical 
philosophy, the third that of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and the fourth that of chemistry and natural history. 

While a student in Ohio Wesleyan Arthur Edwards was 
converted, and on his graduation in 1858 he joined the ranks 
of the Methodist itinerants, and, entering Detroit Conference, 
was stationed as second preacher at St. Clair and Newport, 
Mich., modest towns on the St. Clair River, a narrow but 
long which all the traffic between the uy 


important stream a 


per and lower lakes passes. Surely during his brief resi- 


dence at this place the taste for the sea and for things nau- 
tical, which had been implanted under his uncle’s tutelag 
must have been greatly stimulated. His appointment in 
1859 was “Walnut Street and City Mission,” Detroit, a 
eve lope d into the present Simpson Churel 
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and in 1860 he was assigned to Sa 


vinaw. When the civ 
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war broke out in 1861 he was one of the first to offer himself 
to his country, and went to the front as chaplain of the First 
Michigan Infantry. His military record was an unusually 
honorable one, although it covered a period of only two years. 
He faithfully followed his regiment, which participated in 
nearly twoscore engagements, among them the battles of 
Mechaniesville, Gainesville, the second Bull Run, Fredericks- 
burg, and Gettysburg. When he resigned his chaplaincy it 
was with the intention of accepting promotion as colonel of a 
cavalry regiment, but he returned to the pastorate instead, 
and was appointed to Trenton and Wyandotte, in the former 
of which places he had lived in the home of his uncle. In 
this charge he served until 1864, when he was invited to be- 
come assistant editor of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. He was the editor of the Daily Christian Advocat 
during the General Conference of 1868. He continued 
his connection with Detroit Conference until his death; for 
twelve years he was its secretary, and seven times his brethren 
sent him to General Conference, twice at the head of his 
delegation. In 1876 he was a member of the committe¢ 
chosen to prepare a new hymnal, and in 1881 he was a dele- 
gate to the first Ecumenical Conference in London and read 
a paper of high merit on “The Statistics of Methodism 
Represented in the Conference.” 

In 1864, when Arthur Edwards began his editorial career 
as assistant editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
the chief official papers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were manned as follows: The Christian Advocate and Jou 
nal, Daniel Curry, in succession to Edward Thomson, who 
had been elected to the episcopacy ; Western Christian Adi 
cate, John M. Reid, whose immediate predecessor, Calvin 
Kingsley, likewise had been made a bishop ; Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, Benjamin F. Crary; Northern Christian Ad 
vocate, Dallas D. Lore; while his superior on the North- 
western was Th mas M. Eddy. There were important 

1 of + 


changes in the editorial personnel of these papers after the 
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General Conference of 1868, Stephen M. Merrill becomi: 
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editor of the Western Christian Advocate, and John M. Reid 
following Dr. Eddy on the Northwestern. In 1872, when 
Dr. Edwards succeeded to the chief editorial position on the 
Northwestern, he had for confréres on the several papers 
Daniel Curry on The Christian Advocate, Francis S. Hoyt 
on the Western Christian Advocate, Benjamin St. James 
Fry on the Central Christian Advocate, William Hunter on 
the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, and Dallas D. Lore on the 
Northern Christian Advocate. During the twenty-nine years 
of his editorship of the Northwestern he witnessed many 
changes among the editors of the other chief papers. He had 
outstripped all his colleagues in length of service; some had 
died in the harness, and the others were subject to the muta- 
tions wrought out by the General Conference. In that 
period—1872 to 1900—the Methodist Review had four edi- 
tors—Whedon, Curry, Mendenhall, and Kelley; The Chris- 
tian Advocate three—Curry, Fowler, Buckley; Western 
Christian Advocate four—Hoyt, Bayliss, Moore, Gilbert ; 
Central Christian Advocate three—Fry, Young, Spencer ; 
Northern Christian Advocate four—Lore, Warren, Sawyer, 
Titus; and the Pittsburg Christian Advocate three—Hunter, 
Wheeler, Smith. 

When the manifold vicissitudes of General Conference 
elections are taken into consideration it is quite remark- 
able that he should have been chosen repeatedly, and always 
by a large vote, to sueceed himself. His hold on the Church 
as far as his reelection to office is concerned may be inferred 
from the fact that in 1876 the General Conference reelected 
him by acclamation, an honor but rarely conferred by that 
body; while at successive General Conferences his vote was 
so large as to be substantially unanimous. So strongly were 
men allied to him, and so appreciative were they of his real 
worth, that at the last General Conference when it was sug- 
gested that a change in the editorship of the Northwestern 
might be desirable because of the incumbent’s physical in- 


firmities one delegate showed his hostility to the idea by de- 


elaring, “I vote for Edwards, dead or alive.’ With the 
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exception of William Nast, who served as editor of Der 
Christliche Apologete fifty-three years, the editorial career 
of Arthur Edwards, covering a period of thirty-seven years 
of consecutive service, twenty-nine years as editor in chief, 
and eight as assistant editor, is the most remarkable in the 
history of American Methodism. The nearest approaching 
record is that of Daniel D. Whedon, who was editor of the 
Methodist Review for twenty-eight years. 

In analyzing his character and in seeking the reasons for 
his extraordinary career one is confronted by the fact that 
Dr. Edwards was in many respects an unusual man. He 
was possessed of a mental equipment which would compel 
success in any editorial field, so rich and varied was its char- 
acter, and so readily available was it for his purposes. And 
this equipment was always being increased and rendered 
more efficient and serviceable. Rust was foreign to him. 
Everything that came within the range of his intellectual 
vision was immediately appraised with reference to its value 
to his paper, and if it was found useful it was sure to be used 
most advantageously. His mind was always well filled, but 
not with rubbish. From innumerable sources the streams of 
knowledge poured their treasures into the reservoirs of his 
mind, but these riches were never seized upon in any selfish 
spirit, or allowed to remain stagnant in the mind. They 
were quickly distributed unto the necessities of his vast con- 
gregation, and thus what had come to him was sent forth for 
the intellectual quickening and enrichment of many others. 
His paper, therefore, was always virile, and never dull. It 
was not a mere retailer of more or less reliable current news 
gleaned from the daily press, and served up with a few pieces 
of editorial connective tissue. He had better use for his 
editorial columns. There were many vital problems in the 
vast realm of human concerns to consider, and they were 
indissolubly related to the Church, therefore he gave the 
best that was in him to the discussion of them. And while 
it is true that nothing relating to human affairs was without 
interest to him, yet he found his greatest delight in contrib- 
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uting to his paper the materials which should yield the largest 
returns in the development of the heart, the mind, and the 
soul. He never lost sight of the fact that his paper had a 
religious mission, and that he was as much a messenger of 
God as any preacher who proclaimed the good news of the 
Gospel from his pulpit from Sunday to Sunday. Therefore 
its successive issues always contained something to instruct 
and edify the saints and to awaken the sinners and bring 
them to repentance. Speaking thus every week for over a 
third of a century to an invisible audience of many thou- 
sands, he was enabled to achieve a work which, if its results 
could be tabulated, would be found to be extraordinary. 

Dr. Edwards was a man of remarkable fertility as well as 
versatility. Generally speaking, most men can do one or two 
things well. He could de many things unusually well. He 
had, of course, one consuming vocation—the editing of his 
paper, which was his passion. But he had a score of avoca- 
tions, and such were the temper of his mind and the habit 
of his life that these were all placed under tribute to his 
vocation. His avocations drew him into many fields of 
human interest and contributed not a little to the rich fur- 
nishing of his mind. He could build and sail a boat; he was 
a capable amateur photographer, and an accomplished art 
critic whether in sculpture, painting, or natural scenery; he 
could handle a gun and revolver with the proficiency of a 
eavalryman; he was thoroughly informed on the technical 
side of naval affairs, and could converse as accurately and 
amply on the details of naval architecture, armament, navi- 
gation, and kindred themes as a naval officer; for mathe- 
maties and the mechanical sciences he confessed an irresisti- 
ble fascination; the birds of the air, the fish of the sea, and 
the beasts of the field and forest found a keen admirer and 
loyal friend in him; while not a cartographer in the tech- 
nical and limited sense, yet he was a devoted student of the 
science of map-making and was possessed of a vast amount of 
exact and valuable information related to it; though he never 


assumed to diseuss the science of medicine in a professional 
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way, yet there was no development in that field that did not 
receive his eager attention, and as a consequence he could 
diseuss a case with an astonishing exactness of physiological 
and therapeutical detail that revealed not only a natural in- 
clination toward that particular field of study and action, 
but showed also that he had indulged his aptitude to some 
purpose. 

But Dr. Edwards evidently did not enter these attractive 
byways for personal delectation merely, or to satisfy curios- 
ity, or solely as a diversion from his regular work as editor. 
Rather he sought them for the substantial benefit they might 
yield for his appointed work. To him a rut was an abomina- 
tion, to be shunned as the plague. He was in constant re- 
bellion against the possibility of a man’s becoming so wedded 
to one line of thought, or one source of information, or one 
point of view and course of action that he sedulously set 
himself against every tendency in the direction of intel- 
lectual isolation that he might discover in himself. There- 
fore he read extensively, his range of reading comprising a 
vast variety of subjects besides theology, history, and politics ; 
and to a person unacquainted with his remarkable powers of 
assimilation and adaptation some of these subjects, could he 
have known them, must have seemed only remotely related to 
the great work which absorbed his thought and life. He 
knew what was going on in all the chief fields of human 
activity and achievement. The latest work in theology or 
art, in politics or poetry, in medicine or travel would not 
secure his attention any sooner than the latest great novel 
or history or government report. All were interesting to 
him, beeause all yielded material for his paper, and all of 
them were read. But he obtained inspiration from sources 
other than the printed page. The broad field was an open 
book to him, the babbling brook was refreshing to his spirit, 
the mysterious sea stirred the depths of his soul, the expand- 
ing heavens broadened his outlook. He was also an eager 
learner from personal observation and experience. It was 
not enough to read the reports of an industrial disturbance 
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in the daily papers; he must visit the scene of the riot and 
converse with the strikers and employers, and learn for him- 
self what the cause and remedies might be. He was not sat- 
istied to accept the news reports of a fearful blizzard, he must 
make a personal investigation and consider the meteorolog- 
ical and other authorities before speaking of the occurrence in 
his paper. When war was raging in the East between China 
and Japan the absurd announcements of the daily press did 
not trick him into publishing false statements concerning the 
nations involved, for he had so completely furnished himself 
with accurate data that he was entirely independent and could 
speak with the authority of correct knowledge. He was 
unsparing of energy, of means, and of time in his efforts to 
secure the information necessary to an accurate presentation 
of current events, whether in the secular or religious world, 
and to enable him to discuss editorially the important, seri- 
ous, and often complicated problems in Church, in State, and 
in human affairs generally. 

Some may have thought that because his name and fame 
did not reach out as far beyond the borders of Methodism as 
in the cases of other men, he was a narrow man, and greatly 
circumscribed in his ability. But this is clearly an error. 
No one who knew the quality of his heart and mind ean think 
of him as having been a narrow man. He had too clear and 
comprehensive a conception of God, too deep a sense of the 
obligations of human brotherhood, too wide a sweep of intel- 
lect, too intensely sympathetic a heart to be a narrow man. 
All the tendencies of his nature rebelled at the idea of nar- 
rowness, and all the impulses of his life made for and em- 
phasized the cardinal principles in accordance with which 
the life of the Master was organized and projected. He had, 
however, certain well-defined and tenaciously held convic- 
tions as to his personal duty to his appointed task. He con- 
sidered that in electing him successively to the editorship 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate the Church had 


reposed in him a sacred trust, and throughout his long career 


in the office his fidelity to that trust was attested to the satis- 
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faction of the Church. He was elected to be an editor, and an 
editor he would be. He might have expanded his reputation, 
have done much good, and have brought himself into greater 
prominence and possibly higher position if he had given 
more attention to preaching, and he might have increased his 
store of worldly goods had he yielded to the enticements of 
the lecture platform. But he was determined to abstain 
from such public ministrations in order to devote himself 
more completely to the specific task to which he had been 
elected by the Church. He did not minify either the pulpit 
or the rostrum by assuming this position; nor did he pretend 
to lay down a rule for anybody else to follow. In this public 
service he simply saw an agency which might diminish his 
personal efficiency as an editor, and as his chief ambition 
was to discharge his duties as editor to the very best of his 
ability he recognized the necessity in his case of conserving 
all his energies for this sole end. 

The period of Dr. Edwards’s incumbency of the North- 
western was an exceedingly interesting and important one 
for Methodism. It was a period of remarkable development 
and expansion. This is shown in the rough by the statement 
that in 1872 there were 10,242 traveling preachers, as 
against 17,583 in 1900; 11,964 local preachers, as against 
14,289; and 1,458,441 church members as against 2,871,- 


949. In 1872 there were 


76 Annual Conferences, while in 
1900 there were 124 Annual Conferences and 22 Missions 
and Mission Conferences. The development in what is more 
properly the patronizing territory of the paper he so ably 
edited was most marked. In 1872 the Conferences in 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas had a membership of about 275,000; while 
in 1900 it had reached about 530,000. The opportunity 
afforded him in molding the religious, social, intellectual, 
and civil life of the multitudes of people who were settling 
up the Northwest was wisely and successfully employed, and 
in a large measure the vigor, healthfulness, hopefulness, and 


the loyal quality found to-day in the Methodism of this par- 
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ticular section of the Church is due to the vitalizing and cul- 
turing influence of the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
and its potent, clear-visioned, and true-hearted editor. Liv- 
ing at the capital and nerve center of that vast western em- 
pire, which he saw reduced to ashes and then arise in greater 
strength eager for larger conquests, he was filled with its 
spirit, dreamed its dreams, and entered heartily into its far- 
reaching hopes and purposes. but, while capitalists were 
keen to reap the benefits of material development and conse- 
quent prosperity, he was none the less zealous to broaden and 
deepen the foundations of morality and practical righteous- 
ness, and to establish beyond the possibilities of disturbance 
the metes and bounds of the Redeemer’s kingdom. He there- 
fore cooperated heartily with every plan that had a purpose 
to quicken the intellectual and religious life of the people, 
or that sought to develop a higher type of citizenship, or to 
ameliorate the condition of the oppressed, or to benefit in 
any proper way the Church, the nation, and the people. 
The founding of an institution of learning, or the broadening 
of its scope so as to more fully meet the needs of the times, 
was a delight to his soul; the establishment of a church in a 
new community, where its beneficent influences would result 
in an inevitable improvement in the life of the people, was 
a work in which he heartily concurred; the opening of a 
mission in the great cities for reaching their vast populations 
with the Gospel, or extending the helping hand of brother- 
hood to the discouraged, the unfortunate, and the sinful won 
his deepest sympathy; while any movement to stimulate and 
deepen the patriotic impulses and affections of the people 
found in him a most cordial supporter. 

In the discussions that raged about the many and varied 


questions which have come up for consideration before 
the Church during the last third of a century Dr. Ed- 


wards took a conspicuous and decisive part. On the floor 
of the General or Annual Conference he may not have 
been among the foremost debaters, but in the larger and 
calmer arena of the press he proved himself a worthy 
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foeman. In the solution of many of the problems of our 
Chureh life and polity during his editorship his declara- 
tions were frequently among the determining factors. He 
was fearless, frank, and fair in debate; always thorough- 
ly prepared and competent to discover the weak spots in 
his opponent’s armor. In all his contentions he never had 
any personal end to serve, but he was constantly solicitous 
that truth, justice, right, and that which conserved the high- 
est good to the Church, the State, or the individual should 
prevail. To the consideration of questions that have engaged 
the attention of the Church he brought a well-developed 
mind, a vast fund of accurate information, a ready familiar- 
ity with the history and polity of the Church, a quick desir 
that the Church should come into possession of such agencies 
as might conduce to her increased efficiency, and a facility 
and felicity of statement which furnished illumination and 
produced conviction. Whether he was always, or even gener- 
ally, right in the positions he assumed on the various current 
questions before the Church is a matter of individual judg- 
ment, each person interpreting him in the light of his per- 
sonal opinion on the issues. There cannot be any doubt, 
however, but that the Church was satisfied with the candor, 
sagacity, vigor, and disinterestedness of his editorial treat- 
ment, and manifested its approval in his successive reelection 
to his editorship. 

There was something wonderfully attractive about Dr. 
Edwards. His prominent position in the Church, as well as 
his acknowledged intellectual gifts, led men to seek his ac- 
quaintance, and once they came within his mystic sphere of 
influence they were captives, held as with hooks of steel by 
the ingratiating and exquisite charm of his personality. His 
sincerity was apparent to all, and he was always ready to 
perform those gentler individual ministries that sometimes 
seem insignificant in themselves, but in the end compose 
strands that cannot be broken. THe was a noble knight, abso- 
lutely free, as those near to him knew full well, from those 


miserable littlenesses that dwarf and shrivel the soul. “The 
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truest mark of being born with great qualities,” said La 
Rochefoucauld, “is being born without envy.” Dr. Edwards 
was immune to the poison of envy. He rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of good men and causes. His life, as far as his relations 
with the outside world were concerned, was an attempt to put 
into the concrete the sublime principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount and Paul’s matchless deliverance on Christian charity. 
Therefore, men believed in him, loved him, and were ready 
to suffer for him should need for such proof of devotion arise. 
This reciprocal regard which men throughout the Church 
had for him was a fact of which he was fully cognizant, and 
became a source of unalloved joy to his soul. 

A prominent layman who had known Arthur Edwards 
many years, speaking of his character and life, said: “He was 
first and always a gentleman; kindly, courteous, and genial. 
Ile gained, as he deserved, good will and friendship. I am 
glad he died editor of the Northwestern. Although appre- 
hensive he might not live to complete his quadrennium, | 
considered it a duty and a privilege to vote at the late 
General Conference for his continuance to the end in the 
work to which he had consecrated the greater part of his 
active life.” .A Southern editor, himself a mighty man of 
valor, with whom Dr. Edwards had had many a tilt over 
political and social questions arising from the civil war, and 
especially over questions concerning the relations of the 
South to the colored race, writes of his old antagonist but 
revered friend: “In distant days we jousted hotly because 
our visors were down. Ilis winged words flew direct, aimed 
swift as darts the hornet, but with the impact of grooved 
guns. Ilis lance left no venom to fester. His portrait, all 
the while, had place of honor by the desk where we forged 
the shafts shot to Chieago.”” And another Southern editor, 
with whom also he had threshed out many a controversial 
point, but for whom he had the most tender regard, said of 
him: “My admiration for him has grown into settled affee- 


tion. He was not only one of the greatest religious editors in 


the world, but also one of the manliest and most attractive 
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of men. We have not always been able to see eye toeve. On 
some points he thought me incorrigible, and on some others 
I felt sure that he was wholly wrong. But nothing ever dis 
turbed the steadfastness of our mutual regard. I have said 
that he ought to be ealled Open Soul and Great Heart. For 
all shams, hypocrisies, and make-believes he had a sovereign 
contempt. Genuineness and sincerity were the characteris- 
tic notes of his nature. To have known such a man in the 
intimacy of formal friendship is a sacred privilege; to re- 
member him will be a holy joy.” 

These spontaneous and worthy utterances illustrate the 
high esteem in which he was universally held by those 
who knew him well and were acquainted with the motives 
that controlled his life and determined his conduct; and 
this attitude of heart and mind was fully justified. Strong, 
sincere, sympathetic, courteous, courageous, patient, hopeful, 
virile, resourceful, he was a man who stood foursquare: a 
firm believer in the fundamentals of the Christian religion, 
an undaunted defender of that faith, a devoted lover of truth, 
a reliable and inspiring leader, a sane optimist, a wise inter 
preter of the signs of the times, a reformer but not a fanatie, 
a true friend of oppressed humanity, an ardent and clear- 
visioned patriot, a man of unsullied lips and uncorrupted 
heart—God honored him, and throughout his long, eventful, 
and fruitful career he honored God and blessed his fellow 
men. His name is graven in the history of American Metho- 


dism beyond the possibility of obliteration, and the gracious 


results of his arduous and abundant labors shall abide 


forever. 
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Arr. IL—THE DEBT OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
: TO RUSKIN. 


Ruskin spoke and wrote on themes of art, political econ- 





; omy, and morals. Lle is placed in contemporary history as 
i i the great art student, historian, and critic, ranking foremost, 
perhaps, of this modern era. It is not, however, of the pres- 
ent purpose to speak of him in this character. We also pass 
over his personal history as a man, difficult as it is to diseon- 
nect the nobleness of his teaching, to which we have almost 
solely now to refer, from the nobleness of his life, without 
doing violence to both. 

With other ends in view, it would be a matter of greater 
satisfaction to depart, to a degree, from the monographic 
unity of purpose set for this study, and linger on the parallel 
between the teaching and the life and character of the man 

“4 who came from the bosom of a family warm with Bible truth 
and devout almost to asceticism; who, being heir to large 
wealth, vet steadily consecrated it to the public benefit; who 
with a spirit more lofty and heroic than Jephthah’s because 
more enlightened and voluntary, made surrender to Love his 

k own admiration and love, and yielded to a fateful invasion 


of other claims the dearest object of his affections—the wife 
and idol of his heart—thus doing the act of a self-crushing 
and sublime grace; who sought to teach the economists and 
commercialists the human side of society and of men, and 


t] +] , 


the supreme authority of Christianity in every domain; who 
labored in opposition to the narrow, cold principle of artists 
and erities, “Art for art’s sake,” holding up to their wider 
view and the world’s view the ennobling and purifying uses 
of all true art. 
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and tone than that of preaching of truest ring. He was to 
many a bold and gifted seer and prophet. So when the 
transatlantic cables brought tidings of his passing away, on 
January 20, this word sprang into mind as the sum of his 
highest personal worth and meaning to the world. Writers 
have since employed the same expression, so imposingly does 
the prophet form force itself forward and hold itself in view. 

To one who should glance over the Ruskin literature by 
title only this figure of him would not, indeed, stand out to 
view. Singular as it may, perhaps, appear, the strong, fear- 
less teacher and monitor is not the least prefigured by any 
heading under which he spoke or wrote. He was preacher, 
if preacher we are to call him, without any of the obvious 
accompaniments or environments of such a functionary; 
without expectation on part of any of his deliverances in 
that role; with no authority but that of conscience and con 
scious power, with no credentials but eternal truth. Yet, if 
that personality called the man of art wrote or stood forward 
to enlighten and entertain people whose ears were open for 
such an event, there stood also with him the twin personalits 
nurtured, versed, and cultured in things that pertain to the 
profoundest concerns of human life and destiny. And on 
all possible occasions and all themes, whether in professional 
lecture, in public address, or in his more voluminous works, 
the great soul, the deeply fired spirit, mounted above the 
masterly mind and poured out a warmth and light of lasting, 
uplifting truth. Nay, it is possible that his teaching and 
preaching took such effect as historically they did because 


pleaded for righteousness under no assumption of title, 


he 


in no official name or position, and addressed men as one 


driven by a consuming love of truth and goodness. He was 
independent of titles because superior to them. He is kno 
+} } } . . 
to the world, the great and small, as simply John Ruskin. 
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advise them about the building of a business exchange with 


suggestions for its architectural style, he said: 


You hear of me among others as a respectable architectural man- 
milliner; and you send for me that I may tell you the leading 
fashion. Now, pardon me for telling you frankly, you cannot have 
good architecture merely by asking people’s advice on occasion. 
All good architecture is the expression of national life and char- 
acter. You ask me what style is best to build in; and how can | 


answer but by another question: Do you mean to build : iristians 
or as Infidels? And still more, do you mean to build as t Chris- 
tians or as honest Infidels, as thoroughly and confessed: cher one 


or the other? You don’t like to be asked such rude questions. I 
cannot help it; they are of much more importanc? than this ex- 
change business; and if they can be at once answered, the exchange 
business settles itself in a moment.... The only absolutely and un- 
approachably heroic element in the soldier’s work seems to be that 
he is paid little for it; while you traffickers and exchangers and 
others occupied in a presumably benevolent business like to be paid 
much for it. I can never make out how it is that a knight-errant 
does not expect to be paid for his trouble, but a pedlar-errant always 
does; that people are willing to take hard knocks for nothing, but 
never to sell ribands cheap; that they are ready to go on fervent 
crusades to recover the tomb of a buried God, never on any travels 
to fulfill the orders of a living God; that they will go anywhere 
barefoot to preach their faith, but must be well bribed to practice 
it, and are perfectly ready to give the Gospel gratis, but never the 
loaves and fishes 


Again, in the same spirit, he is prophesying against the 


domination « 


f self, which by its indifference and neglect of 
men leaves them to struggle with poor chances, the odds being 


against them. He says: 


I know that all this wrong and misery are brought about by a 
warped sense of duty, each of you striving to do his best without 
noticing that this best is essentially and centrally the best for him- 
self, not for others. And all this has come of the spreading of that 
thrice accursed, thrice impious doctrine of the modern economist 
that “To do the best for yourself is finally to do the best for others.” 
Friends, our great Master said not so: and most absolutely we shall 
find this world is not made so. Indeed, to do the best for others is 
finally to do the best for ourselves. 


But note again what a realistic conerete Gospel the Gospel 
| I 


of the New Testament assumes when delivered through the 
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, . ‘ a 
mouth of such a prophet. He was lecturing to workingmen 
+ ’ . ] " ] 
at Camberwell, and said: 
You cannot serve two masters; you must serve one or other. If 
your work is first with you, and your fee second, work is your 
aster, and the lord of work, who is God. But if your fee is first 


vith you, and your work second, fee is your master and the lord of 
fee, who is the devil; and not only the devil but the lowest of 
devils—"the least erected fiend that fell.” So there you have it in 
brief terms: Work first, you are God’s servants. Fee first, you are 
the fiend’s. And it makes a difference now and ever, believe me, 
whether you serve Him who has on his vesture and thigh written 
“King of kings,” and whose service is perfect freedom; or him, on 
whose vesture and thigh the name is written, “Slave of slaves,” and 
whose service is perfect slavery. 


Ilere is part of another thought on work: 


Everybody in this room has been taught to pray daily, “Thy 
kingdom come.” Now if we hear a man swear in the streets we 
think it very wrong, and say he takes God’s name in vain. But 
there’s a twenty times worse way of taking his name in vain than 
that. It is to ask God for what we don't want. He doesn’t like that 
sort of prayer. If you don’t want a thing don’t ask for it; such 
asking is the worst mockery of your King you can mock him with; 
the soldier’s striking him on the head with the reed was nothing to 
that. If you don’t wish for his kingdom, don’t pray for it. But if 
you do, you must do more than pray for it, you must work for it. 
And to work for it you must know what it is; we have all prayed for 


many a day without thinking. 


Words used by this unique and original thinker and mor 


alist have at times so distinctly a Ruskinesque sound and 


position that we are to allow for this in considering the merit 


and breadth of a principle for which a word may stand. So 


the following dictum he emplovs the term “taste” wi 


vastly more than wsthetic meaning, as will be perceived: 


Taste is not only a part and an index of morality, it is the onry 
morality. The first and last and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, ““What do you like?” Tell me what you like and I'll 
tell you what you are. What we like determines what we are, and is 
the sign of what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
haracter. “Nay,” perhaps you answer, “‘we need rather to ask what 
people do than what they like. If they do right, it is no matter that 
they like what is wrong; and if they do wrong, it is no matter that 
they like what is right. Doing is the great thing.” Indeed, for a 
short time, and in a provisional sense, this is true. For if, reso- 
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lutely, people do what is right, in time they come to like doing it. 
But they are only in a right moral state when they have come to 
like doing it; and as long as they don’t like it, they are still in a 
vicious state. 


Consider the noted and deeply discriminating passage on 
“the service of God,” marvelous at once for its extreme sim- 
plicity, its directness, and its awakening effectiveness : 


You are told to sing psalms when you are merry, and to pray 
when you need anything, and by the perversion of the evil spirit we 
get to think that praying and psalm singing are service. If a child 
finds itself in want of anything he runs in and asks his father for 
it; does he call that doing his father a service? If he begs for a toy 
or a piece of cake does he call that serving his father? That with 
God is prayer, and he likes to hear it. He likes you to ask him for 
cake when you want it; but he doesn’t call that serving him. Beg- 
ging is not serving. God likes mere beggars as little as you do. 
He likes honest servants, not beggars. So when a child loves his 
father very much and is very happy he may sing little songs about 
him, but he doesn’t call that serving his father; neither is singing 
songs about God serving God. And yet we are impudent enough to 
call our beggings and chantings “divine service.” We say “Divine 
service will be performed” (that’s our word—the form of it gone 
through) “at eleven o'clock.” Alas! unless we perform divine serv- 
ice in every willing act of our life we never perform it at all. 


The statement went deep and wide when it was made, and 
has been oscillating in our preaching ever since. 

The following will bring to mind one of the deepest and 
most eloquent lessons taught by Christ, though discoursed 
to a single person. We refer to the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, in which Jesus revealed the true nature 
of worship as offered under a just conception of God’s na- 
ture, and accordingly spiritual, therefore essentially inde- 
pendent of localities and houses: 

I notice that among all the new buildings that cover your once 
wild hills, churches and schools are mixed in due, that is to say, in 
large proportion with your mills and mansions; and I notice also 
that the churches and schools are almost always Gothic, and the 
mansions and mills are never Gothic. Will you allow me to ask pre- 
cisely the meaning of this? Am I to understand that you are think- 
ing of changing your architecture back to Gothic, and that you treat 
your churches experimentally because it does not matter what mis- 
takes you make in a church? Or am I to understand that you con- 
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sider Gothic a preeminently sacred and beautiful mode of building, 
which you think, like the fine frankincense, should be mixed for the 
tabernacle only, and reserved for your religious services? For if 
this be the feeling, though it may seem at first as if it were graceful 
and reverent, you will find that, at the root of the matter, it signifies 
neither more nor less than that you have separated your religion 
from your life. ... We call our churches temples. Now you know, 
or ought to know, they are not temples. They have never had, never 
can have, anything whatever to do with temples. They are syna- 
gogues—gathering places—where you gather yourselves together as 
an assembly. ... Now you feel as I say this to you as if I were 
trying to take away the honor of your churches. Not so; I am trying 
to prove to you the honor of your houses and your hills; I am trying 
to show you, not that the Church is not sacred, but that the whole 
Earth is. I would have you feel what careless, what constant, 
what infectious sin there is in all modes of thought, whereby 
in calling your churches only holy, you call your hearths 
and homes profane; and have separated yourselves from the heathen 
by casting all your household gods to the ground, instead of recog- 
nizing in place of their many and feeble Lares, the presence of your 
One and Mighty Lord and Lar. 


Toward a like point, though varying from this in force, 
warmth, and effect, because uttered in a spirit more distant, 
is the lofty observation of Carlyle of the human preference 
for houses for man’s worship over the great expanse of na- 
ture and the heavens, “that star-fretted Dome where Arcturus 
and Orion glance forever:” “Therefore do we, pitiful Little 
nesses as we are, turn rather to wonder and to worship in the 
little toy box of a temple, built by our like.” 

These several extracts are cut out, as it were for citation, 
not as scriptures of mere beauty, but as notes of a voice 
bearing messages of meaning and purpose. They serve par- 
tially to intimate the spirit in which he discoursed his themes, 
the deep strain into which he was wont to fall, and the tone 
to which he ever and instinctively sought to set his teaching. 

Now, what of the effect—the historic effect—of such senti- 
ments, such deliverances, vigorous oft and fearless like the 
blasts of a prophet, but in form frequently eloquent and 
classic? We doubtless think we have been hearing things 
very like them most of our intelligent life. And if we seek to 


find in what soul and through what mouth these and like 
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strains were waked, an act of justice to his character and 
greatness as an instrument, it may be, of Providence: . leads us 
to assign no mean share to the subject of this study. His own 
influence has reached us, as all great influences, once set 
a going great and intellectual influences—overtake and in- 
form intelligences far and wide, away from their source and 
first inspiration ; as the teaching and preaching of the greal 
and good reach us not only by direct communication and fel- 


lowship with their spirits, but chiefly by transmission fro1 


tongue to tongue, from mind to mind. ‘Their messages, their 
epistles to the world which their books and other writings 
may be ealled, are received by those whose immediate and 
particul ir concern It may be to receive them, and are thence 
diffused through and infused into the body of our teaching 


Do we mean to ascribe such an influence to Ruskin? We do 


mean it as the result of thirty years of observation; and such 
obse rvation is I ithout support from th testimony an 


judgment of t! scholarly position to estimate his great 
ness and o1\ » a int of his influence. It may be mac 


specitic and particular under the or neral asse rtion that the 
tea ‘hing and what l eall d thre pre aching ot Ruskin have had 
profound effect on the practical thought of the religious 


world. Without attempting now to define its nature and 
limits in times before he spoke on matters of Christian duty, 
not delaying to point out the universal sway of doctrinal 
and apologetic preaching and literature, we are confident 
that historic insight, long observation, and experienc as 
well, agree that Ruskin gave great vitality, if not form, 
to much that h: got to be more or less familiar if not 
commonplace religious teaching. Take his reprobation of 
the mercenary spirit which has always stood in the way of 
benevolent and philanthropie Christianity, wherein he de- 
scribes even Christian people as so ready to enforce their 
faith but slow to push their charities and /ive their faith. 


Note also his indictment of the economic doctrines that, 


making self the center and self-interest the dominant con- 


cern, maintained tl ] 


ie obeisanece to riches, and erushed the 
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feet, if not the neck, of Christian sympathy and humanity. 
Mark how he not only deprecates but denounces praying for 
the kingdom of God if there is no willingness also to work 
for it. See to what bold loftiness of standard he raises the 


duty of doing right only in the love of it. Hark! with what 


prophetic energy he rouses the professed servants of God, 
otherwise resting in serene complaisance with their sanctuary 
performances, to recognize the truth that divine service, if 
done by man at all, is imposed on all the acts of his life. 
And finally, so far as we have recalled his vision of duty, 
hear with what sublime appeal and in what lofty reverence 
for the Supreme Presence in all the earth, he declares, as 
in a tone of authority, that our religion is parted from our 
life if we live as though God were set up only in our churches 
and not in our homes, and as though the house of God only 
were sacred, and not also the whole earth he has made. 
Whatever of practical force and vitality has entered public 
religious teaching in the time of these and like ideas, is due 
largely to the bold and glowing insight and the « loque nt and 
resistless influence of Ruskin. As it has been said of him 
as the apostle of art that “no one has done more to free art 
from conventionalism and superficiality, and to reveal its 
spirit and depth,” so is it also true of him that he spent him- 
self, in the ardor of his soul, to break up the conventionalism 
and inertia in moral and religious sentiment and practice. 
Grateful Christian people will fitly associate his with the 
names and spirits of all those who, by their words and works, 
may have quickened in man a newer and finer sense of duty, 
or lifted them to broader and more thrilling thoughts of God 
and of human life. They will hold in honored and revered 
memory those of our gifted human kind, who have trans- 
mitted to us the treasures of their wisdom and the inspira- 
tion of their noble passions, which shall also light up the 
duty of gratitude to Him of whom their inspirations speak. 
This is among the lessons evolved from such a study as this 


—grateful appreciation of all that is ethically grand and up- 


lifting in the earnest and fervid teachings of such as Ruskin, 
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who could alike charm us with the literary beauty and purity 
of his speech. Ruskin’s own lessons to us will guide us, 
by a sort of transidealization, to add to our grateful estimate 
of the Bible itself the significance and worth of all great 
and good books and works of art. 

Now if we can conceive them grouped in one great library 
for the present contemplation, works of the kind that are in- 
structive and informing, purifying, ennobling, sustaining, 
upon great ethical and Christian themes of the many and 
indefinite variations and dimensions, they represent the over- 
flow of the Gospel into the world’s literature and make up 
our Christian literature. They are the expansion and com- 
plement of the book we call “the book of books,” and may be 
viewed as its vast function in civilization. Since the record 
of God’s will, the repository of his truth is in meaning so 
overflowing that, given the mind, the spirit, the conscious 
needs and the problems of man, it must expand into larger 
field and oceupy much of the philosophy, the science, the 
poetry, the art of the world. So develops the larger 
Scripture, the great Modern Bible, composed of the original 
trunk of revelation and the literary growth upon the trunk. 

Has the Providence, by whose unseen hand the “sacred 
writings” have been saved and brought through long time 
and profound changes, had no immediate part and design in 
this overflow and enlargement of his truth? On the con- 
trary, there is nothing radical, nor, perhaps, even novel, in 
the view that, with much of it, the hand of God has been in 
productive touch. Even outside sacred history, that is to say, 
some of the human agencies that have been employed in sig- 
naling and flashing the truth to the world and to coming 
times, have, as assumed by a class of writers, without dispute 
from others, caught their fire and fervor direct from the 
Source not human. By some means there have been brought 
within range of their view visions that purely human thought 


alone with its deepest insight, and human passion in its finest 
frenzy could not light up. Dr. Joseph Parker voices this 
conviction in his work Ecce Deus, where he says: 
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Every foremost thought of God among men, every struggle of the 
soul in the direction in which God is supposed to have gone, has 
been an effect of the divine operation upon the mind. Intellectual 
history presents a succession of births, quite, in their degree and 
according to their nature, as inexplicable as any occurrence that 
could transpire in the merely material sphere. “The Holy Ghost 
has come upon and the power of the Highest has overshadowed” all 
those who have wrought upon the springs of civilization and en- 
riched the resources of human life; poem and picture, book and 
statue, that have touched the world’s soul, and given it any hint 
that there was a portion of the universe beyond the narrow visual 
line, or a deeper life in itself than could be sustained by bread 
alone, have been, notwithstanding the apparent irreverence of the 
expression, miraculous conceptions, fruits of the Spirit's strife with 
the human mind. The Spirit had to move upon intellectual chaos, 
and now all orderliness, or beauty, or music is attributable to his 
power. The grim specter of traditional orthodoxy may shudder 
at the notion, yet rather than pronounce the genius of civilization 
atheistic, it may be more reverent to describe it as a conception and 
production of the divine energy, operating through human instru- 
mentalities. The excess of difficulty is on the side of atheism, not of 
inspiration. 


These views, pronounced in unfaltering tone, seem to be 
well justified by a sober appeal to the history of human prog 
ress. Yet, perhaps, some may be ready with raised finger 
of admonition, bidding one to pause and hesitate at the step 
of individualizing under the category of inspired agencies, 
and of saying that this or that influence was mixed with or 
warmed with divine breath, this or that work was wrought 
under a superhuman touch, this or that life or mind, good or 
great, was elated by some special approach and presence of 
the good Spirit. Notwithstanding, since it is not really be 
yond the present progress for Christian faith to felicitate 
itself, compose itself, with this reassuring thought of the 
contact of the divine with the human mind, it should be con- 
sidered within the limits of human vision to distinguish by 
the glowing tokens, the shining seats, the vocal walks, and the 
articulate works wherein the Spirit has kept company with 
men for a season or for life. So that his dynamic influence 
may be known as radiating not only from “poem and picture, 
book and statue,” but from other varied creations, inventions, 
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discoveries; aye, from the activities of “tall who have wrought 
upon the springs of civilization” who may have lifted up th: 


thoughts and purified the ideals of men. It may not be possi- 


ble to formulate the criteria by which this distinction of a 
soul or achievement Is To be made out, and the high-r¢ aching 


relations of some lofty nature fixed. But the deepest spir- 


itual instincts of mankind will report truly. They will 
tell by the ruling purpose of a man and his significant 
relations to the interests of his fellow-men. They vibrate 
to his favor and honor if the like is true of him that 
has been said of Ruskin: “Great powers of soul were com- 
bined with great powers of intellect. Lofty ideals filled 
his mind and dominated his life. Dowered with prince 
ly gifts and wealth, he dedicated himself to the well- 
being of his fellow-men, and sought to éxalt humanity to 
higher reaches of life and purpose.” So, truly, if he but 
approaches the image described in such transfiguring fea 
tures, to which we cannot refrain from adding the elegant and 
glowing touch of Dr. Hillis: “*An apostle of beauty and truth, 
Ruskin was primarily an apostle of righteousness. Unlike 
Burns and Byron, Shelley and Goethe, no passion ever poi- 
soned his purposes, no vice ever disturbed the working of his 
genius. Loving nature, his earliest, latest, and deepest en- 
thusiasm was for man.” 

Testimony and tribute sounded in such free and fluent 
notes and running in a key so deep and strong, resound to the 
ethereal affinities of this rare son of man. And though no 
historic name affords luminous proof of man’s filiation with 
the higher Powers, around which there have not gathered, 
fairly and amply, the orient signs of their thrilling fellow- 
ship, no shade of doubt may fall on the title of the name now 
in our thought, that beams with a light so chaste and un- 


wavering, and that needed not life’s last eclipse to disclose 


to the world its flaming corona. 
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Art. IIL—RATIONALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 

In his most able history of the Protestant Reformation 
Professor George P. Fisher points out as the four most prom- 
inent events of modern history: “The invasion of the bar- 
barians, which blended the German and Roman elements of 
civilization, and subjected the new nations to the influence of 
Christianity ; the Crusades, which broke up the stagnation of 
European society, and by inflicting a blow upon the feudal 
system opened a path for the centralization of the nations 
and governments of Europe; the Reformation, in which re- 
ligion was purified and the human mind emancipated from 
sacerdotal authority ; and the French Revolution, a tremen- 
dous struggle for political equality.”* Of the capital im- 
portance of the French Revolution as an historical epoch 
there can be no shadow of disagreement; our interpretation 
of that great social convulsion, however, must depend much 
upon the philosophy of history toward which consciously or 
unwittingly we incline. Is history to be viewed as a series of 
biographies of heroes, standing out like beacon lights on a 
bleak and colorless shore? Is the function of the historian, 
as Froude would have it, “to discover and make known 
great men”? That history is mere biography is a fallacy 
that is fully exposed by the study of the French Revo- 
lution, which failed to produce a real hero or even a single 
man of the first magnitude of greatness from Mirabeau 
to Napoleon. History very justly recognizes great men, 
but finds much besides of no less coneern. If history 
does not dep nd upon the caprice of demigods on the one 
hand, neither is it the expression on the other of a soul 
less fatalism. Thomas Buckle made a desperate effort 
in his erudite work on civilization to reduce history to a 
national science : he sought the almost comple te elimination 


he action of individualities and the establishment of an 
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* Fisher, The Reformation, p. 1. 
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irresistible, relentless tide of totality which simply is, and 
must be what it is, as a result of unconscious evolution. The 
mathematical exactitude of the science of history, it is safe 
to say, has never yet been demonstrated. 

History is the truth about man; or, as Mr. Atkinson has 
so well said, “the stor ot the evolution of the social organi- 
zation, and a true science of History is that which gives a 
right estimate of the mutual action of the various forees that 
have brought about that Evolution.”* History has no room 
for the purely trivial and the merely commonplace, but con- 
cerns itself with the “important, vital, enduring facts and 
ideas.”” An orderly knowledge of the related facts of devel- 
oping humanity is the real quest of the serious historian. 
That history is in itself one of the most attractive studies, 
one of the noblest concepts that can fill our thought, no one 
need be told. The words of Cicero are still full of beauty and 
strength; history is “the witness of past ages, the light of 
truth, the life of memory, the guide of life, and the messenger 
of antiquity.” 

It would be difticult perhaps impossible— to select a 
modern state whose annals are more instructive, or the study 
of whose movements, whether of gradual change or revo- 
lutionary process, better enforces the fundamental principles 
of history, than France. Romanized Gaul early became an 
important part of the imperial domains of Charlemagne. 
France was not yet born as a people or as a government, but 
the famous Strassburg Oaths of 842 furnish an interesting 
proof of the beginnings of a French language and a semicon- 
sciousness of national life, while the partition of Verdun 
the following year laid foundations geographical and _ polit- 
ical upon which after many vicissitudes later dynasties were 
to erect the most perfect type of centralized monarchy the 
world has yet seen. In the meantime it was on French soil 
that there arose the most perfect embodiment of that politico- 
social system known as Feudalism, whose contribution to 


universal history is even yet too little understood, and many 


* History and the Study of History, p. 74. 
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of whose institutions endured to the very dawn of the great 
Revolution. For the first hundred years after Hugh Capet 
royalty with great difficulty held its own against the seigneur 
vassals. Royal tenure was successfully defended against 
republicanization, and that was all. The departure of a large 
number of French crusading princes for the Holy Land, and 
the heavy confiscations of the hardy Norman invaders proved 
each of immense advantage to the crown. While royalty and 
feudal aristocracy were battling for supremacy a great new 
foree, the bourgeoisie, or people, was slowly emerging into 
actuality. The people collectively formed a potential demo- 
cratic society, and in their growing dislike of aristocracy 
the balance of their narrow political influence was wielded 
for royalty; that is, centralization and ultimate absolutism 
in government. Louis XI astutely made the crown the 
bearer of democracy’s power against the aristocracy.* The 
Ce ntrifugal forces were beaten back, the feudal prine s 
were compelled to recognize the undoubted suzerainty 
of the crown; centralization had fairly won the day. 
[It was the strongly centralized monarchy that saved 
France from the disunity of Germany during that long 
and trying period culminating in the blood-and-iron policy 
of Prince Bismarck. The real French democracy was “‘pass- 
ing through the school of preparation necessary to develop 
the capacity for the democratic organization of the state.’’+ 
The consciousness of the state was not yet aroused. Riche- 
lieu rendered it possible for Louis XIV to assert with 
much plausibility, if not literal truth, that he was the state ; 
and the final creed of French absolutism was formulated by 
Louis XV in a decree of 1766, wherein that most dissolute 
king lays claim to power scarcely less than divine. The 
sovereign authority exists in my person; I am the supreme 
eustodian—such is the declaration. 

In the study of the French Revolution no more serious 
error can be committed than to suppose it was a sudden and 
complete break with the past; that it tore up as by a mighty 


* Comp. Burgess, Political Science, etc., i, 127 + Ibid 
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cyclone the very roots of the nation so firmly imbedded in 
Medizvalism and the Old Régime, and in a moment made all 
things new. Mr. Grant does well to point out in his recent 
book that modern France is not the creation of the Revolu- 
tion-alone, “but also of the line of great rulers that stretches 
far back, and among others of Louis » Oe ot Henry of 
Navarre, of Richelieu and of Louis XIV and Colbert.”’* 
There can be no comprehension of the Revolution without 
an appreciative study of the Monarchy and the Old Régime; 
and to understand French absolutism one must begin his 
studies at least as far back as the time when Louis XI, with 


des p insi¢ht into men and things, broke the military power 


t the aristocracy and de xtrously drew into his own hands the 
emerging power of the bourgeoisie. To see in the monarchy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries only wicked ex 
travagance, hopeless court corruption, and a hierarchy of 
falsehood and folly is to fail to perceive the unquestionable 
good of monarchy as a step beyond dominant feudalism, 


and to recognize al ism of government as a preparation 
for the ultimate CX] ression of national democracy. Mon- 
archy “had saved France from internal disorder and foreign 
dominion, and had enlarged her frontiers. It had secured 
her unity of language, customs, and administration, and had 
allowed a high form of civilization to spread through the 
country. It had fostered and stimulated the sense of nation- 
alitv.”+ In the end, it is true, the old monarchy failed, as 
it deserved to fail, ignominiously; but in all the shifting 
scenes of later French history its influence has survived. 
The deep r waters ¢ f the oreat onflowing current of Fr¢ neh 
life have not been so violently perturbed by the eddying 
coups d’état and even the white cap revolutions, as we are 
prone to believe. Let us not for a moment imagine that 
either the unity of history was broken or the persistency of 
national life and tradition was invalidated by the French 
Revolution. Shailer Mathews is right in asserting that it 


“was no sudden outbreak of passion, still less ‘an explosion 


* The! Vonarchy, 1483-1789, il, 273 t Ibid, 
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of gunpowder ;’”” but rather was it the culmination of a long ‘| 
hl 

_! 


social proce Ss. 


The Revolution was the resultant of many conspiring q 
rorees and intine nces, a might, catastropne whose v ry mag ' 
nitude is an indication of the great length of time and 
variety of agencies required to produce it. And as De Toeque- i 

. 


ville observes: “It was least of all a fortuitous event. It 


} 


is true that it took the world by surprise; and yet it was o1 


the completion of travail most prolonged, the sudden and : 


violent termination of a work on which ten generations hat 


been laboring.”+ That the Revolution was unanticipated b 


such keen observers as Frederick the Great, Arthur Young, 
Edmund Burke, and Thomas Jefferson is at first thought 
passing strange. Although Jefferson saw France “load d 


with misery by kings, nobles, and priests, and by them alone, 


in the verv dawn of Revolution, he recorded his belief that 


the nation “within two or three years would be in the enjoy- 

ment of a tolerably free constitution, and that without it 

having cost them a drop of blood.”~ But great events are not 

hastily to be ascribed to trivial or nie rely immediate antec 

ents simply because they come unheralded by the blare of 

trumpets. At least that most degenerate of kings, Louis XV, 

and his most notorious and unscrupulous paramour per 


ceived that the government of France had by the middl 
the eighteenth century become thoroughly inefficient; but ur 


rtunately they were too abar ioned to base and wicked selt 


gratification to care to avert the deluge they prophesied ar 
all but precipitated. In theorv all France was the king’s 


private estate; he was the head of the administrat 


source of power, the social pattern of the privileged 


Unhappily for the monarchy the administration became hop 


lessly complicated while more and more unsvstematicall 
conducted : and nothing was in reality more incongruous 


than the Vast pretensi ns to power and pre rr rat r viewed 


in the light of the actual } Iplessness and rye rility of the 
* 7 I h Revoluti nm. 90 + Quoted in Fis 
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XVth and XVIth Louis. Nor can we grant either of them 
full excuse; if Louis XV was base and degenerate, Louis 
XVI became a trifler, caring more for a day’s hunt or chase 
than for the gravest matters of state. Prominent among con- 
spiring forces, then, working for revolution, was royalty and 
the court life following ideals that were persistently mis- 
chievous, rigidly—even blindly—adhering to pretensions too 
vast for even great and wise kings successfully to maintain. 

Below royalty, in unnumbered instances its mere satellites, 
were the first two of the three estates of the French nation. 
Of these the Clergy, or first estate, contributed a full quota 
of causes for religious and social upheaval. The privileged 
clergy, that is, the bishops, archbishops, abbots, and other 
high Churehmen, must as a body be pronounced insincere, 
corrupt, and essentially useless. Their repression of new 
thought, their struggle against the Jansenists and persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, their worldly professionalism and 
habitual simony, their oppression of the peasantry and the 
curacy, their too frequent imitation of royalty and the ab- 
sentee seigneurs in extravagance, luxury, and debauchery— 
these causes and such as these ended, as they must everywhere 
and always end, in widespread unbelief (or mere charlatan- 
ism) and a bitterly antiecclesiastical if not positively anti- 
Christian spirit, which expressed itself with such telling 
effect in the philosophic literature of the age. “If the Revo- 
lution seems godless,” argues a writer, “the cause is to be 
found chiefly in the godless Church of the Old Régime.’’* 
The Nobility formed the second estate, whose most natural 
line of cleavage was into the absentee lords and the resident 
seigneurs. Including buildings and great works the priv- 
ileged classes, together constituting one ninetieth of the popu- 
lation, possessed above one half of all the property of France 
and paid approximately one tenth of their just quota of 
taxes. Insight will make clear that whether among nobility 
or clergy it is not pure aristocracy but absenteeism with its 
attendant evils that worked destruction to every best interest 


Watt 


fathews, op. cit., p. 50. 
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of society. The original meaning of aristocracy is rule by 
the best, and we may be sure that privileged classes of any 
people enjoyed their privileges because they or their ances- 
tors deserved them sometime. For in the development of 
human society things do not as a rule happen by chance. 
But the fatal mistake of these classes was a blind persistence 
in the belief that they could retain their places of power and 
influence long after they had ceased to render adequate con- 
sideration for their great privileges and immunities. It 
must even be charged against them that for generations be- 
fore the assembling of the States-General the absentee mem- 
bers of the privileged classes, as a body, instead of protecting 
and sustaining the weak and helpless, mercilessly preyed 
upon them; instead of ministering to the spiritual necessities 
of the people, systematically extorted tithes and taxes from 
the people for the selfish indulgence of their own extravagant 
whims. To follow the king’s gorgeous pageantry from place 
to place, to ape royalty in trappings and banquet and retinue, 
and to imitate the “well-beloved” Louis in the ruinous but 
ruthless chase over the wide captainry—in short, to be satel- 
lites of the crown—such was the absurd ambition of a pam- 
pered and resplendent, though now effete and bankrupt 
nobility. Such was unfortunately the height of silliness not 
only, but if persisted in the sure precursor of impending 
destruction. The Third Estate was beginning to raise its 
voice most audibly. What was the Third Estate? In reality, 
everything. What had it been up to that time? Nothing. 
What did it ask for now? To be something! The bourgeois 
by his industry and thrift was fast becoming the creditor of 
the nation and of the privileged; and in despite of the game 
laws that seem to have been made rather for beasts than men 
the peasant brought out his gun at last! 

It would be a serious error to look upon the ftters état as a 
homogeneous body. By the eighteenth century it had begun 
to divide into classes, most important of which were the 


peasants, the artisans, and the bourgeoisie. The laboring 


poor later came to be known collectively as the prole tariat. 
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Of actual serfs there were in France at the opening of Revo- 
lution approximately one million five hundred thousand, 

greater number than either ot the first two estates could 
boast. The peasants and pi larians were, speaking broadly, 
not only poor, they were wre tehedly miserable. From the 


upper limit of the bourgeoisie, however, the nobility was con- 





stantly being recruiter by the reception ot wealthy cor 


moners; and the pi rian came to regard the property- 
holding bourgeois as an hereditary enemy. Taxation may b 
set down as the principal but by no means sole cause of in- 
dustrial depression downright misery in France; vet 


\ lhe hn we have done ( ieting the terrors and the oppre SS1O! 


ot the fad//e and all its accessories, of the burdensome corvée, 
ol the absurd and }UStT ated gabe lle. of the octrois, the lod 
the ventes, and a 1 rest, we have by no means P1V' n al 
adequate exposition of the causes of the unprecedented Revo- 


lution. Taxes were even heavier in certain parts of Europe 


than in France, and the serfs of Germany, Italy, and Spain 
were even more abject and wretehed than the French peas- 
‘ ; 1) » | ; » 4 : -} — } 
ants. reeper but Obs rer Torees were at Work surely an 


with accelerating rapidity undermining the “old triple bod: 
of wrong” of the Ancient Régime and creating an apparently 
‘ l] py rvasive spirit ( i ution, The French Pp opl wert 
silently and self-unconsciously, but none the less irresistibly, 


irresistible though it was, need 


advancing. ‘This 
not necessarily to be the precursor of a violent social up 
heaval or political catastrophe ; that milder tvpe of revolution 
whose best illustration is perhaps the bloodless, “glorious 
Revolution” of 1688, wherein wise and timely concession 
follows diseussion and added light, might have been achieved 
in France, if indeed a genuine spirit of sweet reasonableness 


eould not have altogether averted revolution. 


But for a lo the spirit of revolution had be 
forming itself like a gathering storm eloud in the breasts of 
he outraged and it singly sensitive French people ; and 
co. thn ahmeman of intar ~~ Bias  offaantans adminiatre- 
n tne apsence l CoOmityv and emecacious administra 


43 ‘ ] : + hs 1 34 45 ] ] 
tive reforms to dissipate this storm cloud it must finally burst 
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with the fury of a tornado, precipitating not revolt merely 
but revolution of grim aspect. Contributory to this spirit 
of revolution was a growling political discontent from the 
time of the Regency, which was augmented not so much by 
the actual sufferings of the people, genuine as were these, 


as by a pitying contemplation of themselves as sufferers. 





Che keenest sense of injustice and inequality is only aroused 
when the victim comes to enjoy just enough freedom and to 
possess just enough intelligence to give him a subjective reali- 
zation of his own wretched condition when compared with 
the more privileged. And the enthusiasm engendered by 
such a sense of pity becomes at length a tremendous force* 
akin to patriotism when national honor is assailed, and to 
religious passion under pressure of heavy persecution. The 
political discontent was aggravated and intensified by such 
blunders as the appointment of Cluny, that prince of squan- 
derers, to the head of national finance, just when France had 
enjoyed a taste of what the honest administration of Turgot 
could do for the unprivileged. The spirit of revolution was 
also fed by the religious intolerance and hypocrisy of the 
century. As if Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes were not warning enough of the evils that would 
follow such a course, Fleury put forth persistent endeavors 
to completely crush the Jansenists, who had long been under 
papal condemnation. But the spirit of revolution remained 
unformed and the discontent of the people undefined until 
the revolutionary philosophy of the age had rationalized the 
unrest and disseminated broadly the popular ideals that had 
been wanting. Volumes of destructively critical doctrines 
were reduced almost in a moment of time to maxims of the 
street and mere catchwords like “equality,” “fraternity,” 
and “return to nature; and however distorted and miscon- 
ceived by the multitudes, the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Enevelopedists speedily created genuine, if only at 
first subjective revolution. The philosophical crusade was 


ushered in by Montesquieu, who found the standard of jus- 


* Comp. Kidd, Social Evolution, p. 184. 
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tice in human reason; Voltaire, with his almost universal 
talent and transcendent brilliancy, may well be called the 
Erasmus of the Revolution; while the Contrat Social of J. J. 
Rousseau became the veritable “Bible of the Revolution,” 
and its theory of ultrademocracy in State and Church gained 
such ascendancy over the prepared popular mind as to in- 
spire a “fanaticism equal and closely akin to religious pas- 


* Indeed, such was the influence of the dogma of the 


sion.” 
return to the state of nature that the epithet “Rousseau’s 
Revolution” has by some been applied to the whole movement. 

While no great revolution of modern times may rightly 
be called simple as to cause and movement, at least three 
types of revolution are distinguishable: the religious revolu- 
tion, the most notable example of which is without doubt 
the Protestant Reformation ; the political revolution, as typi- 
fied in the great struggle ending in the Cromwellian Com- 
monwealth; and the social revolution, which has to do more 
specifically with the life of the people. The French Revolu- 
tion was among other things a most bitter attack on existing 
religious institutions, but not primarily a religious revolu- 
tion; it was a terrific protest against the abuse of absolutism, 
but not at first consciously opposed to the monarchie prin- 
ciple; it swept away forever the class solidarity of old French 
society and inaugurated the individualistic régime, which 
opened the path for a school of modern socialists, but it was 
not merely economic or industrial. As history is the syn- 
thesis of the several aspects or phases of history into a total, 
integrated concept, so the French Revolution is the resultant 
of many forces—religious, political, economic, financial, ad- 
ministrative—which together vitally affected the whole life 
of the people, and hence must be pronounced in the widest 
and truest sense a social revolution. Hence also it was ex- 
ceedingly complex and intricate, and any attempt to explain 
its real significance from a single idea or keyword must mani- 
festly be disappointing and fall far short of the whole truth. 
If the commonest activities of our little lives are the outward 


* Grant, op. cit., ii, 268, 
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expression of complex motives and plural causes, who can 
reduce the acts of France’s twenty-five millions, multitudes 
of them frenzied and unconscious of their own tending, 
clamoring for a leader yet finding none who could compre- 
hend them, to simple, consecutive expressions of a social self- 
consciousness ¢ It is true that philosophy furnished an ideal 
for regeneration and reconstruction in the popular watch- 
words of the Revolution; but at the very moment when mil- 
lions were shouting for “liberty, equality, fraternity,” the 
actual goals sought were as different and the paths leading 
thereto as divergent as the concepts of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity in the minds of the various conditions and classes 
of men. Reduced to its lowest terms the Revolution is yet a 
series of complex phenomena; to teach that it is simple and 
plain is unwise and beside the truth. It is not accurate to 
affirm that from the beginning the entire course run by the 
Revolution was necessary and inevitable. In truth radically 
different turns might with perfect naturalness have been 
made at numerous pivotal points in the devious way. What 
if Necker had decided in advance the manner of voting in 
the States-General whether by estate or by poll and thus 
have obviated the initial clash of orders and the pregnant 
oath of the Tennis Court? What if Marie ‘Antoinette had 
kept her meddlesome fingers away from the appointment 
and dismissal of royal ministers? What if Mirabeau had 
not died amid the early scenes of the great drama? What 
if Louis, after the gorgeous and spectacular féte on the first 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, had frankly and ener- 
getically put himself at the head of the new national move- 
ment when the nation’s loyalty to him was both sincere and 
enthusiastic? These and a score of other equally pointed 
questions are pertinent queries for the self-styled philosopher 
who with ponderous verbiage and massive rhetoric perceives, 


ex post facto! the end from the beginning and the stern 


logical necessity of every intervening movement and coup 
d'état. Away with such fatalism! The Revolution might 
have been absolutely overthrown for generations if the mon- 
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archs of Europe had promptly made good the declaration of 
Pilnitz identifying the cause of Louis XVI and monarchy 
with their cause in deed and in truth. The Reign of Terror. 
in which so many see only a dreadful carnival of brute pas- 
sion and bloodthirstiness, might have been wholly avoided 
had not a few hot-headed young men of the Gironde precipi 
tated a foreign war which brought France face to face with 
as desperate an alternative as nation ever confronted. Young 
Bonaparte might have gone with multitudes of miserable sus 
pects to the guillotine, and so with them have been irrev- 
ceably consigned to oblivion. Or an imperial man might 
have stood forth before the days of Thermidor with brain 
and heart big enough to assert unquestioning mastery over 
men, and safely led out his people from an Egyptian bond 
age. “Gods!” exclaimed Gouverneur Morris; “what a the 
ater this is for a first-rate character!” 

But to conclude. This greatest of all historic dramas went 
on with kaleidoscopic variety, a cataclysmic struggle between 
parties of revolution and other parties of counter-revolution, 
forgetting moderation but not escaping the stern law of 
action and reaction, losing sight now and again of original 
purpose and plans, yet coming at last to the great goal for 
which ten generations had been unconsciously striving. 
Stupendous as was the cost the result was worth it all. 
Regicide and Terror, Thermidor and Brumaire, Austerlitz 
and Waterloo—these were transient and superficial ;* but 
feudalism was at an end; absolutism had become an anach- 
ronism; exclusive privilege was swept from French soil; 
the foundations of a new European society were laid; these 
abide. It mattered not that old and unforgetting Bourbons 
were restored in France or that Prince Metternich tempora- 
rily ruled Europe with sternest repression ; the French Revo- 
lution had accomplished its end, and that end—if one word 
“an express it—was a working ideal of Equality. 

We have thus pointed out the commanding importance of 
the French Revolution as an historical epoch and suggested 


*Comp. Judson, Europe in the Nineteenth Century, p. 64. 
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that our interpretation of it must depend upon our philoso 
phy of history. It was not an absolute break with the past, 
. . - . ' 

but rather a voleanic eruption of forces that had been gather 
' 


ing for centuries. Any appreciation of its full significance 





involves a careful study of the emergence of absolute mon- 
archy from the feudal system as found in French territory. 
We have hinted at the legitimate contributions of the central- 
ized monarchy toward French national unity and ultimate 
democracy, and taken the view that a long line of rulers from i 
Louis the Saint, or at least Louis XI, have made significant 
if indirect contributions to the France of our day. The Old 
Régime was at length weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Revolution, although unanticipated by discerning 
men, came at last as the resultant of many forces. Thus 
royalty persistently adhered to immoderate pretensions 


while practicing corruption and permitting grossest abuses ; 


the privileged clergy had as a body survived usefulness 

and become instruments of oppression and extortion; the 

nobility, failing utterly to render value received for priv 

ilege and immunity, fed the revolutionary spirit that was 
’ 


rising. This spirit of revolution became more and more w ide 
ly pervasive with the increasing bankruptcy of France and the 
emerging intelligence of the bourge oisie, with growing polit 
ical discontent and a pitying self-contemplation of the op 
pressed, and was at length rationalized and crystallized by th: 
great flood of revolutionary philosophy. The French 
Revolution was a highly complex phenomenon and was 
essentially a social movement, dee ply affecting the total life of 
the people. While the devious course and frightful occur- 
rences were not marked out in advance by any fatalism or 
law of necessity, Revolution itself had become imperative, 
and in the end it has proven a great blessing to our common 
humanity. But let us ever pray for deliverance from a 


repetition of dreadful excesses and grewsome horrors. 
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Art. IV.—MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Maurice Hewett is not one of those writers who are 
“paragraphed, photographed, and forgotten ;” he has already 
won a firm foothold. He has been before the reading public 
but seven years—in fact, his prominence dates only from the 
issue of The Forest Lovers in 1898—yet he counts his read- 
ers beyond the hundred thousand mark. It is true that no 
one of his novels has sold in the three hundred thou- 
sands; Mr. Hewlett is too much himself, too flatly unconven- 
tional, to become thoroughly popular. Your truly Philistine 
author scribbles with one eye cocked at the dollars which his 
book will bring—as Carlyle gruffly put it, “writing extem- 
pore novels to buy farms with.” Mr. Hewlett does not do 
this. He has set his standard high. He is a striking and wel- 
come figure among living romancers. At the present time he 
is at the height of his powers, just turned of forty years, 
most of which have been uneventful. As he has himself said, 
a novelist’s adventures happen chiefly in his brain. After 
graduating at nineteen from Oxford, where he seems to have 
done rather desultory work, “pursuing diligently every false 
god,” he declares, he set himself to study “black letter” law. 
In 1890 he was admitted to the bar; having married two 
years earlier. Finding himself declining in health he soon 
gave up his practice and went to Italy. Returning to Eng- 
land, he obtained an appointment in the Land Record Office. 
Having thus a permanent means of livelihood he set apart 
his spare hours for writing. His days are passed mainly in 
a quiet world, which accords well with his tastes since he does 
not desire publicity. Unassuming and reserved, he is yet 
keenly appreciative of social pleasantry. If one were to stroll 
into the National Club at Whitehall Gardens about the noon 
hour he would probably find him lunching there in a group 
of congenial associates, himself marked out by a dark coun- 
tenance, at once virile and thoughtful, of a slight Italian 


cast. As the jests flew around one would see his eye first 
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alight, but if after the lunch was finished one were to ask 
him for his autograph he would probably meet with refusal. 
For Maurice Hewlett is not at the beck of the public. He 
prefers to make himself known through his books. Here 
he talks as frankly as could be wished and with an abundance 
which recalls the primal May-spirit of Chaucer and the free 
dom of the Elizabethans. Full measure of this does one per- 
ceive in his first publication, Harthwork out of Tuscany, but 
little enough in his early verses. There is more poetry in his 
prose work than in the Masque of Dead Florentines, or the 
little brown volume of Songs and Meditations which Con- 
stable had the courage to publish a year after the “‘Earth- 
work” had appeared. The spirit of these stanzas is plainly 
classic rather than romantic and academic rather than na- 
tive. They possess little individuality, little of the clear ring 
of his genius. Themes and treatment show isolation from 
the insistent problems of life. Sufficiently immaculate in 
the mechanics of poetry they are deficient in power. 

But, poems aside, he struck his unmistakable chord at the 
beginning and has maintained its dominance steadily. Karth- 
work out of Tuscany, published in 1895, gave a new taste to 
the English epicure of books. Many persons indeed failed 
to understand it, dubbed it quaint and fanciful. Fanciful it 
undoubtedly was, but it was the fancy, one is tempted to say, 
of a confident young eagle first trying his wings. It was 
saturated with the spirit of art. That little company of a few 
hundred who read the first edition, for the book was by no 
means immediately popular, recalled their Pater and their 
Ruskin. This incisive criticism, dug out, as its title implied, 
from the Italian soil, possessed a freshness and, in a good 
sense, an earthiness appropriate to its origin. Religion he 
called it, when he explained himself in the preface to a second 
edition ; making the best thing he could out of the best things 
he felt. But the characteristic note reappearing throughout 
is the love of Italy. One thinks of the kindred affection of 
Browning; Mr. Hewlett’s love is likewise that of a poet. 


Particularly does he hold Florence in his heart: “So grew 
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Florence, an Shake speare, and Greek myth, the three most 
lovely flowers of Nature’s seeding | know of.” Admirablv 
he interprets this city of art and life. The reader who does 
not know his [taly misses much of the magic ; the best 
touches are said to be the most intimate. Here and there the 
author perhaps slips the leash of a too eager fancy—there are 
whimsical leaps of thought not a few—but his enthusiasm is 
his excuse; the sunny warmth of Tuscany has stolen into his 
pulses and something of this the reader also feels on turning 
the last pages. Out of the whole, moreover, rises a genius 
which is unmistakable. One of the most authoritative of our 
living critics, Frederic Harrison, aftirms that “the publica- 
tion of the Earthwork out of Tuscany was an event in Eng- 
lish Literature.” The volume did not, nevertheless, serve to 
reveal its author to a large public; and since he printed noth- 
ing further for three years—save the almost unnoticed poems 
—his light remained hid under a bushel. He was deliberate 
in feeling a way toward his true ground, the medieval 
romance. His next attempt,* Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
a prose pastoral, attracted only an appreciative few who saw 
in it a spirit of everlasting youth, a frank faith in supersti- 
tion which bade defiance to nineteenth century reason. A 
faint aroma, indeed, of Theocritus is perceptible in it. The 
fragrance and mystery of the forest hang about many of 
the scenes. Nature is awake throughout: 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

These are the chords to which Neanias, the young shepherd, 
is responsive, quite apart in his eager temper from a prosaic 
atmosphere of country life. He dreamed of the great cities 
beyond his fields; finally, climbing to the summit of a friend 
ly mountain, he saw the world stretched out: 

Cornlands and forest, the river winding among meadow-flats, and 
right off, like a hem of the sky, the moving sea, with snatches of 


foam, and large ships reaching forward, outbound. And then I 
thought no more, but my heart leapt to meet the wind, and I ran 


*Althongh written earlier, this was delayed in publication until after the appear 
an f The Forest Lovers 











and Iran. I felt my legs under me, I felt the wind buffet me, hit me 
on the cheek; the sun shone, the bees swept past me singing; and I 
too sang, shouted, “World, world, I am coming!” 
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| 
[ know of nothing quite like this in recent literature, nothing | 
so buoyant and elemental, so satisfying to the pulses. 
Equally vivid, too, is the se nsation awakened by the scenes | 
in which Neanias meets the Wood Spirits, the Seven Daugh- 
ters of the Earth, within the forest. The lyries with which | 


I started a huddled doe where she slept blinking her ears : 
Ho! She leapt in a fright, 

Shaking, and fled ; the stamp of her trepitant feet 
Shockt the velvety night, . 
And the rim of her eye flared white ! 


Light as a hare I gave chase through bramble and glade, 
Through shallow and bight, 
Where the warm sand lips on the frith ; sobbing she fel! 
O but her blood was bright 
And Earth greedy this night ! 
I couchéd in reeds and heard the sough of the wind ' 
The wash of the tide 
Rising and falling, rising and falling ever. 
As the salt flow brimméd wide 
The reeds shivered and sighed ; | 
And the great Night lay abroad like an ocean of dark 
Still, till the heron cried 
Out at his fishing alone ; then I piped to myself, 
But the melody faltered and died 
When the moon silvered the tid 
Here is nature as well as art, and a joy not fostered bv 


r 
they decorate the prose of the drama are often genuine out 
flow of poetry. I find nothing so good in the Songs and 
Meditations as these catches, which impart much of the 
charm of Shelley: 


bookishness. 

From the pastoral to pure romance was the triumphant 
step in Mr. Hewlett’s evolution. He woke one morning, like 
Byron, to find himself famous: not in the same way, how- 
ever, or for the same qualities. Little enough of proud dis 
appointment, theatrical pose, and cankered sentiment is evi 
dent in The Forest Lovers. Everything is healthful and 


gay. One feels no languor in following such a guide to the 


farthest verge. There is no time or place, only the blue sky, 
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fresh air, men and women, but this is enough. The elemental 
simplicity of it is indeed perhaps its chief charm. One meets 
no problems; no mysterious temperaments which require the 
microscope through four hundred pages. Blood boils, and 
the passions strain at their leash, but the plot comes out as it 
should: there is no ingenious pessimism of a Thomas Hardy. 
Full of shifting color and rapid movement is the whole, with 
never a dry page. It smiles with the forest witchery of an 
“As You Like It.” It softens also frequently to a deep ten- 
derness and pathos. It is a brave story. Mr. Hewlett’s mas- 
ters are plainly Spenser and Malory, there is a trifling paral- 
lelism, nothing more, to William Morris, but the tale bears 
no marks of a copy. Wild and romantic is the plot, as the 
“Morte d’Arthur” gave warrant. Certainly there is some- 
thing a little erude in the handling; a thought too much of 
blood and thunder; the strain of tense situations is too fre- 
quent. Evidently the author is still learning his craft, is not 
yet supreme over it. He has heaped together more material 
than he can well use. No such idle profuseness marks his 
later works; the noble parsimony of Richard Yea-and-Nay 
mounts a much greater height of art. In The Forest Lovers 
too many and too important things are made to hang on 
colossal improbabilities; in the “Richard” they depend 
chiefly, as they should, on the characters of the persons in- 
volved. Plot granted, however, the story is much as one 
could wish it. We are enjoined to forgive the framework if 
the characters are real and distinct. This they unquestion- 
ably are. Both hero and heroine are refreshingly sane; 
studies in mental and moral pathology are not the main ob- 
ject of the work. Prosper le Gai is a healthy young man 
with a high heart and a head carried high. His creed is sim- 
ple, likewise his motives, but of emotion he has abundance. 
He is one of quick and, if need be, of terrible action. He 
langhs at death in battle and commands men as easily as 
sheep. His sword is often out, but always in a good cause. 


He is generous—almost too generous—to an enemy. There 


is prophecy of Richard in all this. Isoult, too, makes a thor- 
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ough conquest of the reader. Minor characters and episodes 
there are in plenty. The picture of the two young girls, 
Belvisée and Mellifont, who dwell with the great herd of 
deer in Thornyhold Brush, shows a beautifully romantic 
idealism. Never a mawkish tone appears in the sentiment. 
Vigor and tenderness, love and battle, blend in harmony. 
Here are no conventional heroes and heroines, puppets of a 
novelist’s wires. The “shapes that haunt thought’s wilder- 
nesses” have taken definite forms. Of a mistaken realism, 
“photographs of thieves’ slums,” meaningless fidelity and 
worse than meaningless details the public has swallowed 
enough during the past twenty vears; as Mr. Hewlett himself 
has said, “the peeling and gutting of fact should be done in 
the kitchen.” One book of true idealism is worth a shelf 
full of these productions. No picture of human life avails 
unless the significant stands out; significance has constantly 
been a feature of Maurice Hewlett’s books. Least palpable 
to the reader who runs, probably, is it in his Little Novels of 
Italy, astonishingly frank studies of mediaeval Italian life 
that seem at first sight to carry little with them. Yet plainly 
enough, afier all, appears the ideal raised from the vulgar. 
The divine effect of worship of the Virgin on simple folk has 
seldom been better portrayed than in that exquisite word- 
fresco “Madonna of the Peach Tree.” Vivid in the memory 
abide the descriptions of her appearances: to the three shep- 
herd boys; to Can Grande, Tyrant of Verona; to the shiver- 
ing crowd in the cathedral; and especially, perhaps, to the 
villainous group in the tavern of the Golden Fish: 

Against a mild radiance, softer than any lamp could shed, was a 
tall, shrouded woman’s figure. They saw the round of her cloaked 
head, they saw the white stream of her under-robe run from a peak 
at her bosom in a broadening path to her feet. They saw the pure 
gray moon of her face, guessed by the dark rings where her eyes 
should be, watched with quicker awe the slow movement of her 
arms, lifted their own to what she held up, and to the running under- 
current of the two sobbing drabs muttered in one voice their re- 
membered adoration. 


The tall shepherd rose by the help of the table, swayed and spoke. 
No one knew his voice again, hoilow as it was like the sea-grumble. 
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“O Holiest, O Rose, O Stem of Sharon, O Tree of Carmel!” said he 
“What wouldest thou with us sinners?” 


This is of a piece with Browning’s idealism in “The Ring 
and the Book.” Like “The Ring and the Book,” too, these 
stories are steeped in medieval Italian atmosphere. There is 
exquisite fidelity in the setting. In connection with this 
reproduction of historical atmosphere protest has been of- 
fered, some of it a trifle hysterical, against Mr. Hewlett’s 
unqualified plainness of speaking. Nowhere, certainly, is 
it plainer than in these descriptions of Italian life. Yet at 
many points the attentive reader notes that Mr. Hewlett 
observes tenderest care not to overstep the bounds of true 
modesty. 

From any of the earlier works of our author to The Life 
and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay is a long step. It stands 
apart in its majesty. Much loving care is evident in its 
shaping. It was written four times, in each case without 
reference to the preceding copy. It is a true historical 
rcmance. Its pictures of war have the epic ring of arms. 
It has also a “crashing speed” of movement and a noble ob- 
jectiveness which are likewise marks of the epic character. 
The author seldom comments on his personages, never at any 
length. They speak for themselves; show their own charm 
and worth. No dictionary of motives is needed to explain 
them. There is a barbaric power in the whole story, a glori- 
fication of trust “in the strength of a single man,’”’* which 
harks back to the primal Germanie hero in “Beowulf.” 
And one sees no lavishness in the shedding of gore. The 
cecasion is always worthy of the sacrifice. There are no 
ebvious “effects,” little straining of human nature. Deeds 
and characters bear a vital relation. This web of human 
lives contains many and party-colored threads each of which 
shows distinct throughout its course, short or long. Jehane, 
“that stately maid who might uphold a cornice,” is one of the 
few really lovely women of latter-day fiction. As has been 


aptly said, she is to be placed among that group in literature 


* *Strengo getrinode Anes mannes.”’ 
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“that weren trewe in lovyng al hir lyves.” That love is 
service, “service and giving,” has never been better emphasized 
than in her. There is nothing colorless about her character; 
she is full of strength and resources, humble, yet unconquer 
able in spirit. And through the wicked turnings of the ac 
tion she moves radiant in a simplicity and unconscious inno 
cence that none disregard. Out of the supporting characters 
rises plainly the figure of Richard. The author has master- 
fully drawn him. In his death he is as great as in his life: 
here only does he resign himself to any power beyond his 
own. No such lordly character as his, none so admirably 
depicted, is to be found outside the greatest masters of prose 
fiction. Many single scenes in this book remain burned upon 
the memory: the death of old King Henry, the picture of the 
hall of the Lord of the Assassins, the plotting beside the 
Tower of Flies. Painful pictures they are, however, nearly 
all. Indeed, the whole is a high-wrought tragedy. With it 
rests for the present its author’s highest achievement. Sinee 
it appeared, in the autumn of 1900, he has published a vol- 
ume of short stories under the seemingly bold title of New 
Canterbury Tales. Brief as the stories are they reveal un- 
mistakably the old power, the same grasp of character, and 
in none of his works is his delightful humor better revealed. 
That joyous story, “Eugenio and Galeotto,” bubbles over 
with it. The dominant note is the sly chuckle of one who 
stands off to watch the frailities of human nature. Ludicrous 
situations abound. It is all an out-of-doors humor, too. The 
irony, of which there is a good deal, is always pleasant. It 
recalls the genial Chaucer ; in fact it is largely in the play of 
humor that these tales are followers of his. Mr. Hewlett 
never quite reaches the irresistible magic of Chaucer, but 
he has something of the same quiet manner of producing 
effects. He is eminently the observer, quizzical and shrewd. 
Spontaneous, too, is his humor. It must out, however in- 
congruous the occasion. He delights in mingling it with the 


pathetic and even the ideal, but seldom is any disagreeable 


effect thus conveyed to the reader. Moreover, there is never 
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any bitterness in Mr. Hewlett’s jesting. It is not the mood 
of a man out of sympathy with the world. It is this sunny 
humor which makes the somber tragedy of the “Richard” 
endurable. It is a mark of all his stories and akin to that 
irresistible humanity which is so evident throughout his 
work: that joy in life. His genius is robust with infectious 
gayety. “The apostle of joy” some one has called him; and 
such apostles are always needed so long as men read books. 
He takes us out under the glad sunlight and the lucid air. 
We feel the abundance of all qualities welling up “with 
beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” One is tempted to say 
that it is Browning writing novels, so strong and confident 
is the burst of optimism through all obstacles. Mr. Hewlett 
published his credo in his first volume, and has clung to it 
ever since: “I suppose I must be a very bad Christian, for I 


remain sturdily an optimist, still convinced that it is good 


5 

for us to be here while the sun is up.” This fullness of life 
naturally manifests itself in a power of depicting emotion. 
Here the greatest strokes are the simplest: Richard touching 
the dead face of grim old King Henry; his raising a great 
shield before his eyes when he tops the summit of the hill 
which overlooks Jerusalen. Such is the means by which 
Shakespeare indicated his greatest heights of feeling; in 
Ophelia’s “I was the more deceived,” or, Lear’s “Pray you, 
undo this button.” Mr. Hewlett generally chooses the moral 
crises of life for depiction. He emphasizes the value of the 
quintessential moments, which throw into high relief the sig- 
nificance of living. Daring there undoubtedly. is in this, for 
only a master may venture on such ground, yet he has made 
few failures. Passion finds a true, nowise theatrical inter- 
preter in Maurice Hewlett. Straining of nature seldom ap- 
pears; when rightly depicted nature is terrible enough in its 
truth. Yet of dramatic power—true dramatic power—there 
is abundance. No single manifestation of his genius, per- 
haps, is so striking. Mastery, too, of dramatic contrast is 
frequently shown. Dramatic action is never lacking; it is 


not devoured by the study of character. He is dramatic with- 
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out being theatrical. With all his brilliancy, his imagina- 
tion, Mr. Hewlett is not of the stage, stagy. He seldom over- 
steps the modesty of true art. His work is conscientious. 
One cannot say of it, as Matthew Arnold said of Kinglake’s, 
“How trenchant it is; but how perfectly unscrupulous!” 
Petulant critics—so many Jeffreys born too late—have ex- 
pressed regret that he continually holds to mediwval themes. 
But so long as the mirror is held up to nature time and place 
may be chosen legitimately almost at will. All that one has 
a right to demand is the best exhibition and criticism of hu- 
man life. 

Much of Mr. Hewlett’s criticism of life possesses that high 
seriousness demanded of permanent literature. Moreover, 
his view of life, of moral ideals, is eminently sane; free from 
intolerance and didacticism. He has a hatred, as every 
healthy man has, of cant. He does not perplex or prose his 
tale with a running commentary of any sort. Pertinent and 
keen, however, are his occasional aphorisms. “Until you 
have made a beloved of your saint or a saint of your beloved 
—it matters not greatly which—you will get little comfort 
out of your prayers.” He has no religious novels, but all 
his novels are religious. The glorification of love is self- 
evident. Some one has said of The Forest Lovers that every- 
body in it loves somebody else, and none of his characters 


have “artistic temperaments.” Most of his qualities, indeed, 
are refreshing after a dose of those novelists who, in his own 
happy phrase, regard art as “a kind of emotional pill.” His 
effect, in short, is thoroughly healthful. In form, moreover, 
as in matter, he shows unquestionable eminence. Full of 
color and magic of phrase, chiseled finish, are his bits of 
nature description; almost always brief, omitting detail, 
secking only by significant touches to convey the effect de- 
sired. They are suffused with subtle suggestion of emotion, 
vet never reflecting merely the emotion of the observer. Na- 
ture is not perverted, but interpreted. Magical in its atmos- 
phere is the description of the starry night when Madonna 


of the Peach Tree steals upon the three shepherd boys; or of 
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the valley, high on Lebanon, where the Old Man of Musse has 
his palace: 


Dazzling snow-curtains, black hanging-woods frame it in: looking 
up on all sides you see the soaring pikes; and deep under a coffer- 
lid of blue it lies, greener than an emerald, a valley of easy sleep. 


A more extended illustration, not, however, from his 
novels, is the picture of Florence in Karthwork out of T'us- 
cany. It shows a deftness of phrase, an imaginative richness, 
which one had hitherto been led to look for only in Ruskin. 


You are never away from the velvet flanks of the Tuscan hills. 
Every street-end smiles an enchanting vista upon you. Houses frown- 
ing, machicolated and somber, or gay and golden-white with cool 
green jalousies and spreading eaves, stretch before you through 
mellow air to a distance where they melt into hills, and hills into 
sky; into sky so clear and rarely blue, so virgin pale at the horizon, 
that the hills sleep brown upon it under the sun, and the cypresses, 
nodding a-row, seem funeral weeds beside that radiant purity. Some 
such adorable stretch of tilth and pasture, sky and cloud, hangs like 
a god’s crown beyond the city and her towers. In the long autumn 
twilight Fiesole and the hills lie soft and purple below a pale green 
sky. There is a pause at this time when the air seems washed for 
sleep—every shrub, every feature of the landscape is cut clean as 
with a blade. The light dies, the air deepens to wet violet, and the 
glimpses of the hill-town gleam like snow. At such times Sam- 
miniato looms ghostly upon you and fades slowly out. The flush in 
the East faints and fails and the evening star shines like a gem. 
It is hot and still in the broad Piazza Santa Maria; they are lighting 
the lamps; the swarm grows of the eager, shabby, spendthrift crowd 
of young Italians, so light-hearted and fluent, and so prodigal of this 
old Italy of theirs—and ours. 


Nothing so good as this, I think, has been done by any 
contemporary. Everything in it is colored and shaped with 
artistic care. Full of a subtle, haunting charm it is, and a 
Grecian repose. 

Something of abuse of this mastery must doubtless be 
admitted. Many euphuisms, declares Frederic Harrison, 
are evident; but they are euphuisms, he adds, not of pretti- 
ness but of power. “A too visible aim at the precious,” says 
another. It is certainly a much-mooted style. The epithet 
striking is perhaps naturally the first which one applies to 
it. But this usually implies much that is scarcely true of 
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Maurice Hewlett’s style, artifice, desire for effect, delight in 
the startling; in things which, as Lowell says, “go off with a 
pop like a champagne cork.” Little can one find, whether in 
Richard Yea-and-Nay or elsewhere, of these gratuitous dis- 
plays. There is always subservience of means to ends. Mr. 
Hewlett seldom says a thing because it is brilliant, as 
Macaulay did, but because it is true. As the artist he is to 
be reckoned with, always, in this matter of style. His is 
plainly a loving touch of words and phrases. ‘The one word 
for the one idea” is continually his search; and he seldom 
misses this felicity. A finality of finish marks his page. It 
is graced, too, with the subtler beauties of prose workman- 
ship—alliteration, assonance, occasionally excellent cadence. 
“Through tears now the sun beamed broad over the gentle 
city where she lay lapped in her mossy hills.” If the test 
of style be largely a gift of phrase, of happy turns of ex 
pression, Mr. Hewlett endures this. Dozens of quotable 
snatches rise to one’s lips, things that are said in a purely 
satisfying manner. “The devil of Anjou sat eating King 
Henry’s eyes and you saw him at his meal.” This genius 
for felicitous phrasing is one of the distinguishing qualities 
of Matthew Arnold’s style. Many of his happiest sayings 
are now the commonplaces of the critic’s vocabulary. In 
general Mr. Hewlett’s force of expression is admirable. At 
the same time his style is one of adornment; there are 
“‘golden-hearted” phrases and sentences that open like a 
water lily, as Lowell says of Chaucer. But only occasionally 
do they call undue attention to themselves, which is the main 
mark of preciosity. There is little real lavishness in Mr. 
Hewlett’s style. It is much nearer the temperate than the 
tropical. 

It is idle to deny, however, that enthusiasm carries his love 
of the unconventional too far. One finds not a little to 
quarrel with, one thing in particular which Frederic Har- 


rison, being an Englishman, does not mention. This is the 


eminently disagreeable Cockney “ish:”’ “you must move 


briskish this day;” or, “the king sat on where he was for a 
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goodish part of the night.” But there are other perversities 
and whimsicalities also; Carlylese assertions of right to use 
English as he pleases. Expressive, it is true, many of these 
epithets and phrases are; and one must forgive much to a 
master of expression. Such are not to be hemmed by iron 
laws. He is but a small critic who will allow no license here. 
But Mr. Hewlett has unquestionably abused his privilege 
somewhat. There are many archaisms, such as “do off,” 
“her pair,” “hoist” (as a past participle), “outgate,” “to 
her-ward,” to remain “on life.” Not at all objectionable, 
however, are his new coinages; they are always felicitous: 
“a shatter of hoofs in the courtyard;” “woman indeed; 
rounded Melot;” “her hands folded peacewise below her 
bosom.” Resourcefulness is prominent in our author’s style. 
But in several cases the plain word or phrase would do as 
well as his far-brought one—to which the critic affixes a kind 
of high tariff. Much of the quibbling over Mr. Hewlett’s 
strangeness comes, however, from a mistaken desire to see 
him as tame and ineffectual as the ordinary popular novelist ; 
and criticism worthy the name has nothing to do with this 
quibbling. Of his abruptness and condensation, likewise, 
genuine criticism has little to say. It is usually your lazy 
reader who cavils at ellipses. Mr. Hewlett’s stories are full 
of thought and emotion in little. Maurice Hewlett is not 
one of “your long and much talkers” whom Charles Lamb 
hated. At times, it is true, he produces a tension which looks 
toward the artificial; he tries to make art do what it quite 
refuses to do. He therefore sometimes jolts his reader: you 
have the sensation of riding in a railway car when the road- 
bed is not too smooth. Generally, however, the effect is 
rather one of power, of impressiveness ; it holds the attention. 
It is undoubtedly a style full of nerves. It sometimes seems 
to be in a tremendous hurry, but it always has a destination. 
It has been well said that there are scarcely enough breathing 
places in his narrative, yet this is better than having too 
many yawning places. In short it will have been noted that 


our author always sins with the few; he is nothing if not 
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unusual. In his methods of narration he shows this quality. 
Blunt and frank he is to the last degree. He does not scruple 
to lay bare his purposes: “Olimpia out of love might make 
men miserable; in it, what might she not do? J am about to 
tell you.” Fearlessness marks his story-telling throughout ; 
recklessness, almost never. These are two distinct things in 
art. Miss Marie Corelli is a flaming poster-advertisement 
of the latter. One must not forget of Maurice Hewlett that 
he is constantly the artist. It will never do to say offhand, 
“This is bad,” of anything in his work. It is chiefly the 
things of which the author himself is almost of necessity un- 
conscious which are his defects. For example, he unques- 
tionably makes his personages too often speak the Hewlett 
tongue; dramatic distinction of character he does not always 
observe. Speeches not a few of Jehane’s in the “Richard” 
illustrate this. So also this description of Isoult, spoken 
ostensibly by the Abbott, but really by Maurice Hewlett. Its 
incisiveness and point are no qualities of the worthy prelate: 

“Thus you shall know her, Galors,” he said. “A slim girl, somewhat 
under the common size of the country, and overburdened with a 
curtain of black hair; and a sullen, brooding girl who says little, 


and that nakedly and askance; and in a pale face two gray eyes a- 
burning!” 


Indeed, there is always a good deal of Maurice Hewlett in 
his own stories—an intrusion, pleasant or unpleasant, of self- 
consciousness. Undoubtedly the greatest art is not thus 
self-conscious. And it must be granted that one finds in 
Mr. Hewlett’s work several points which thrust themselves 
forward with peculiar insistence and are taken flagrante 
delicto. Mannerism manifests itself in turns of sentence 
and phrase, in methods of depiction and of narrative prog- 
ress, pleasant mannerism, however, to many. Indeed, apart 
from the principle that any mannerism is faulty, the ques- 
tion reduces itself to this: Is the manner pleasing? Decid- 
edly so, one is tempted to maintain, in Mr. Hewlett’s case. 
It is generally the mannerism with a smirk which disgusts; 


and of this no trace shows in his work. His mannerism is 
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rather that of frank masterfulness. I confess to a covert 
hatred of a romancer who tells his tale with a “by your leave, 
lady.” Better an assumption of authority such as this in the 
opening of The Forest Lovers: 

I hope you will not ask me what it all means, or what the moral 
of it is. I rank myself with the historian in this business of tale- 
telling, and consider that my sole affair is to hunt the argument 


dispassionately. ... Heaven help you, gentlemen, but I know what 
is best for you! Leave everything to me. 


Many of these qualities of our author’s style, moreover, 
may be collected under the title of personality. Unmistak- 
ably the style is here the man. The temperament exhibited 
is eminently interesting. He is high-strung, emotionally 
vehement, yet he paints many beautiful pictures of peace— 
especially that of the forest or the starlit night. A suppressed 
power is always present in his stories. They look you in the 
face ; you feel that you are being addressed directly. By this 
means the utmost spontaneity and vigor are attained ; a stark 
reality stands out. The author realizes his story intensely. 

Despite such indications, however, it is difficult definitely 
to assign Maurice Hewlett’s rank. After we have made the 
possible exceptions of Rudyard Kipling and George Meredith 
he rises far above the group of contemporary novelists. The 
flexibility of his genius presents a salutary contrast to theirs. 
He has betrayed no signs of writing himself out. He has no 
purpose save to represent human life. This he has done with 
rare fidelity and insight. He is perhaps the one living writer 
of fiction whose work bids fair to become permanent. It is 
indeed safe to say that Maurice Hewlett will attain a worthy 
place among those unforgotten novelists who have made genu- 


ine contributions to the study of human nature and human 
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life. 
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Arr. V.—THE NEXT STEP IN THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 

“Tue danger resident in the huge national liquor bills 
reaches beyond misery and moral] degradation. Civilization 
itself is menaced by the growing economic waste.” Such are 
the startling words of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, lecturer on social 
economics and statistics in Johns Hopkins University and a 
special commissioner of the United States Department of 
Labor, who investigated the effects of the use of liquor in 
Europe and this country. And European statesmen are be- 
coming conscious that the political, military, commercial, and 
industrial power of their countries is imperiled by the liquor 
traffic. Hence there are manifest indications of a renewal of 
the war against intemperance and the liquor traffic, and that 
this war will be waged on a broader and mightier scale than 
ever before. New weapons will be used, as in modern wars 
between nations, and while they may be as unnoticed by 
many as the smokeless powder or lydite manufactured by the 
peaceful chemist, they will prove as fatal in the war against 
the liquor traffic as do these chemical productions in battle 
between warring troops. 

The most important, though as yet scarcely observed, new 
phase of the temperance movement is the economic. This is 
not to be distinguished from the moral phase of the question, 
of which it is really a part, but a part that has heretofore 
been ignored. The economic phase is, however, so many- 
sided and appeals to so many selfish interests that it attracts 
classes of men who regard the moral aspects of temperance 
with indifference, if not indeed with contempt and disgust. 
France was declared fifty years ago to be the most sober 
nation in Europe. To-day she is the most drunken, and this 
fact, Frenchmen declare, may mean, almost certainly will 
mean, defeat in war with Germany, defeat in commerce, de- 
feat in industry. It is no wonder that her statesmen and 


thoughtful men of all classes have become alarmed, and that 
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a leading newspaper like Le Figaro, speaking of the intem- 
perance of the French people, should declare: 


There is no choice given us in France; whether we like it or no 
we must go ahead and fight this matter or we shall disappear as a 
nation. These are not mere inventions nor mere forms of speech. 
Ask Dr. le Gendre and Dr. Debove, and inquire of any doctors, and 
they will say it is simply a matter of a few generations more. 


Dr. Brunon declares : 

The alcoholism of the working classes threatens to put an end, 

and that shortly, to existing society. ... Those who are indifferent 
may shrug their shoulders to-day. The question of alcohol will very 
soon take the first place of all questions affecting the state. 
In this aggressive movement against the liquor traffic in 
France scientific men are in the lead. The head of the move- 
ment is an eminent physician, Dr. Grain, president of the 
national anti-aleoholic league, and aggressively associated 
with him are forty-two young doctors, 

But France is not the only nation whose thoughtful people 
are alarmed at the perils threatening them from the liquor 
traffic. English statesmen are dismayed at the growth of the 
liquor power, which is beginning to dominate the legislature 
of the British Empire as it dominates legislatures in Amer- 
ica. Lord Rosebery, while premier, in a public speech said: 


I am not a fanatic in temperance reform. I am, I hope, a sensible 
and level-minded politician on that and all other subjects, but I 
cannot but be struck by the pathetic urgency with which the appeals 
for dealing with this question come from every part of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and though I am not a fanatic on this 
question I view the uncontrolled condition of our liquor traffic as a 
serious danger. ... It is becoming too great a power in the state. 
I go so far as to say this: that if the state does not soon control 
the liquor traffic the liquor traffic will control the state. 


In another speech Lord Rosebery refers to the organized traf- 
fic as “a political ring which threatens to throttle and control 
the commonwealth itself.” Not only the political system of 
England is endangered. Its industrial system as well is in 
peril. The time was, not long ago, when England stood at 
the head in the markets of the world, with no apparent prob- 
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ability or possibility that she would be displaced. But other 
nations have made such progress in efficiency of labor in 
recent years that British labor, in the words of Benjamin 
Kidd, “does not enjoy the some incontestably high relative 
position that it formerly did.” Commenting upon this fact 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, in their valuable book en- 
titled The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, say: 

At present our most highly equipped and therefore most formidable 
competitors are our kinsmen across the Atlantic. America is com- 
mercially formidable not merely because of her gigantic enterprise 
and almost illimitable resources but because, as recent investigations 


have shown, her workers are better nourished and possess a rela- 
tively higher efficiency. 


The better nourishment and higher efficiency are attributed 
by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell to the fact that the Ameri- 
can workingman spends less for liquor and therefore has 
more to spend for nourishing food. And this difference in 
the expenditure of his wages affects his income as well, since 
the excessive use of liquor increases the number of un- 
employed, many of whom are willing to work for simply 
what will keep them supplied with liquor and the smallest 
possible amount of food, and thus by competition they depress 
the price of labor. Besides its effect upon wages Dr. Gould 
calls attention to the fact that “the family budget of the 
wage-earner is not so flexible that liberal expenditures for 
drink may be made with impunity. So delicately adjusted 
is the balance that the status of a new generation is largely 
determined by the quantity of liquor the fathers consume.” 

The French consume more than three times and the Eng- 
lish nearly twice the amount of pure alcohol per capita that 
is consumed in the United States. Intemperance has been 
encouraged in France by the absence of sentiment against the 
use of aleoholic beverages and from the moderate use of light 
wines the people have gone to the stronger liquors, such as 
brandy, and large numbers have finally become slaves of 
absinthe—among the worst, if not the worst, of the many 


injurious preparations of aleohol. It is authoritatively stated 
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that in the departments of the Northwest “the daily con- 
sumption of alcohol absorbs half the average salary of the 
working population.” How besotted many have become is 
shown by the statement of Dr. Brunon concerning Normandy, 
where every person drinks, brandy being used in soup and 
even put into nursing bottles and given to babies in the 
cradle. Dr. Brunon says: “You should see the people com- 
ing away from the drinking shops on a Monday evening. 
Father, mother, children, friends, holding each other up and 
reeling along together.” In the parts of the country where 
such drunkenness prevails the French workingman, who used 
to be intelligent and capable, has declined so rapidly that he 
is in danger of soon losing his industrial power entirely. It 
is this danger that causes Le Figaro to utter the alarming 
ery that unless France fights alcoholism she will “disappear 
as a nation.” 

It is estimated that of the 40,000,000 population of the 
United Kingdom 23,000,000 are consumers of alcohol. 
Necessarily the vast majority of these are of the working 
class, who constitute seventy-five per cent of the population. 
Of the $770,000,000 spent on drink in the United Kingdom 
in 1898 it is estimated that more than $500,000,000 were 
spent by the working classes. This enormous sum repre- 
sented an annual expenditure for drink of about $80 for each 
of the 6,000,000 working people’s families; more than one 
sixth of the entire average family income. No working- 
man’s family can afford such an outlay for what may at best 
be considered a luxury although in nearly every case it is 
a physically injurious habit. It can only be made at 
the cost of such necessities as sustain the body—wholesome 
food, warm clothing, comfortable shelter ; or develop the mind 
and character—papers, magazines, books, music, and the like. 
The sacrifice of these necessities lowers the standard of life 
and consequently the standard of wages, thus vitally affect- 
ing the financial welfare of the individual workingman. It 
also affects the employer, who has to compete in the markets 


of the world with those employing workmen whose standard 
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of life may be higher and their efficiency correspondingly 
greater. Falling behind their competitors, because of the 
inefficiency or diminishing working power of employees, em- 
ployers will endeavor to make up the loss by reducing wages 
until this method reaches a point beyond which they cannot 
go. Efficiency is then victor, and this is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times. Employers realize that to maintain their 
commercial position they must employ sober men. 

The United States is a more sober nation than France or 
England. Two facts have powerfully contributed to this 
result: the preponderance of our rural population until 
recent years, and the number of religious denominations 
which have been for the most part ardent advocates of the 
cause of temperance and of individual total abstinence. In 
France, with the exception of the few Protestant ministers, 
all ecclesiastics use alcoholic liquors. In England nearly all 
ministers use wine at least. Many have a financial interest 
in the traffic, one of the large brewery companies having 
among its shareholders one hundred and seventy-eight and 
another one hundred and thirty-three “reverends,” including 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and canons. Whether or not 
the followers of John Wesley are numbered among these we 
do not know; but many of the ministers of the Wesleyan 
Church have violated the spirit if not the letter of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s rule against “drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity.” How different the condition of England might be 
to-day if his followers had been as rigid in enforcing this 
rule as was Mr. Wesley himself is shown by the fact that, 
while in England the drinking of spirituous liquors in- 
creased from two million gallons in 1710 to twenty million 
gallons in 1742, the year Mr. Wesley’s rule was adopted, 


during the next eight years the consumption of liquors had 
been greatly reduced, and from 1750 to 1780 the average 
annual amount used was only three million gallons. This 
change was not wholly attributable to Mr. Wesley, but it 
occurred during the years of his greatest activity and doubt- 
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less was a result of the restraints placed upon themselves by 
his followers, most of whom came from the drinking class; 
for, though restrictive laws were passed by Parliament, con- 
temporary history speaks of them as a dead letter. During 
recent years there has been a quickening of temperance senti- 
ment among the Wesleyans, and now many ministers— 
perhaps more than half—and many members are total 
abstainers. American Methodists, however, are not in a 
position to Pharisaically criticise their English brethren. 
We started well, but we, too, backslid. When the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized at Baltimore, in 1784, Mr. 
Wesley’s rule against buying, selling, and drinking spirit- 
uous liquors was adopted as the law of the Church. Five 
years later the words “‘unless in cases of extreme necessity” 
were removed, making the prohibition of drinking absolute. 
The next year (1790), however, the words “buying and sell- 
ing’ were omitted and the words “unless in cases of neces- 
sity” restored. This was the beginning of a retrograde 
movement the demoralizing character of which is shown by 
the protracted effort—until 1816—to secure the adoption of 
a rule declaring that no stationed or local preacher should 
retail spirituous liquors without forfeiting his ministerial 
character. Three times the question of restoring Mr. Wes- 
ley’s original rule was submitted to the constitutional vote 
of the Annual Conferences and the General Conference; but 
the proposition was not finally adopted until 1848. The 
agitation had been useful, however, and Methodism was a 
powerful factor in creating temperance sentiment, as it is 
to-dav. 

But high as our position is relatively it is really a danger- 
ous one, and we are threatened with the political and indus- 


trial perils which stare France and England in the face. Of 
these the most serious is the political power of the liquor 
traffic, displayed by the decision of the attorney-general of 
the United States nullifying the law of Congress prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquor in any army post exchange, 
or canteen. This decision is a crime against the English 
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language, and shows that it is impossible to find words in 
which to frame a law that cannot be defeated by the judicial 
department of the government if it so desires. It also shows 
that the liquor traffic occupies two seats at the President’s 
council board—that of the secretary of war and that of the 
attorney-general. The President would have been sustained 
by the people had he exercised the power which inheres in 
his position as commander-in-chief of the army and issued 
an order banishing liquor from the post exchange, and by 
so doing would not only have given effect to the law 
enacted by Congress but would have removed, at least 
during his term, the liquor traffic from seats at his coun- 
cil board. While the head of the English army, realiz- 
ing the evil effects of liquor upon soldiers, has been ex- 
perimenting with a view to the abolition of its use the 
power of two of the greatest departments of the United 
States government has been employed to continue and in- 
crease it. Whatever may have been the motives of the heads 
of these departments, the action of one of them, the attorney- 
general, has been the most serious blow to respect for law 
that has ever been given by a government official, and the 
two officials will be held responsible at the bar of history for 
the moral degradation of thousands of America’s young men, 
and for political and social conditions that will cost the na- 
tion thousands of lives and millions of dollars. We are in 
greater danger from the political power of the liquor traffic 
than is any European nation. No interest of the people or the 
nation is too sacred to be sacrificed on the altar of its greed, 
and that few men in political life dare brave its frown is 
not surprising. They will not act differently until condi- 
tions so change that the advocates of temperance become more 
powerful politically than are the supporters of the liquor 
traffic. 

This will take place, perhaps, sooner than many can be- 
lieve possible, and, most probably, through economic condi- 
tions. The labor problem is the important problem of the 


day. It is pressing for a solution that cannot be reached 
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until the liquor problem is solved. Professor J. J. MeCook 
spoke truly when he said, in an article in The Forum: 

I am not a total abstainer, either theoretically or practically, and 
I have always voted in favor of license. It is needless to say that 
I do not belong to the Prohibition Party. But anybody who can see 
must know that, considered merely as a question of social economy, 
of dollars and cents, of tax bills and public convenience generally, 
the drink question is the question of the day. The tariff wrangle is 
a mere baby to it. If intelligent, steady-going people could be in- 
duced to spend upon the drink question a fraction of the time and 
money they employ upon the other, we might hope for some real 
improvement. 


Business men and workingmen will come to realize that the 
liquor problem vitally concerns them, and that, while all the 
different questions involved in the labor problem would not 
be solved by the purchase of useful articles of manv- 
facture with the $1,000,000,000 now annually expended for 
drink in this country, many of them would be and the others 
would be more easily settled. But how can they be induced 
to see the necessity for this? In the same way that the North 
was prepared for the civil war: by the education of a genera- 
tion or two of children. This is one of the means by which 
it is hoped to stay the ravages of alcohol in France. The 
minister of public instruction, M. Poincare, appointed a 
commission to inquire into the best methods of introducing 
such teaching in the schools, which commission recommended 
that antialcoholic instruction be grafted upon the already 
existing branches taught in the schools: upon morals, physi- 
ology, hygiene, chemistry, and the elements of political 
economy. The minister also sent a special letter to all his 
subordinates urging them to use their influence on the side of 
temperance. Teachers were also urged to impress upon chil- 
dren the necessity of abstaining from spirits. Not many 
realize how quickly generations follow each other upon the 
stage of action. The public influence of few persons is felt 
for more than a decade. The most continuous influence is 
that exerted by those whose profession or calling keeps them 


for a lifetime in constant touch with the young. These are 
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teachers in Sunday schools and public schools. They do not 
stir the emotions of their pupils as do impassioned orators 
during a political campaign. No teacher would think of 
swinging his arms, shaking his head, clinching his fists, or 
shouting in a loud voice while teaching a class in spelling or 
mathematics, yet the persistent, quiet daily instruction of 
teachers exerts a greater influence in the long run than does 
the impassioned oratory of the occasional stump speaker. 
The same effect is often witnessed in the more forcible im- 
pression made by a public speaker who appeals to the reason 
and judgment of his audience rather than attempts to arouse 
their passions. The criticism of his seventh of March speech 
which Daniel Webster most keenly felt was Whittier’s poem 
entitled “Ichabod.” Of its composition Whittier wrote: 


My admiration of the splendid personality and intellectual power 
of the great senator was never stronger than when I laid down his 
speech and in one of the saddest moments of my life penned my pro- 
test. I saw, as I wrote, with painful clearness its sure result: the 
slave power arrogant and defiant strengthened and encouraged to 
carry out its scheme for the extension of its baleful system or the dis- 
solution of the Union, the guaranties of personal liberty in the free 
States broken down and the whole country made the hunting ground 
of slave-catchers. In the horror of such a vision, so soon fearfully 
fulfilled, if one spoke at all he could only speak in tones of stern and 
sorrowful rebuke. 


History has shown the blunder Webster made in the posi- 
tion he then took. Yet it is one of the revenges of history 
that the closing words of another speech by Webster—the 
reply to Hayne—did more to prepare the North for the war 
than did the utterances of any other man. While the minis- 
ters of various churches, and writers and orators like Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, and Whittier, kept up the agitation in 
favor of the abolition of slavery, by the constant repetition 
of Webster’s words, “Liberty and Union, now and forever 
one and inseparable,” the boys in the publie schools were 
being prepared to enlist in the fight for the preservation of 
the Union. When the war came thousands enlisted to pre- 


serve the Union who would have refused to fight for the 
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abolition of slavery. So in connection with the temperance 
movement children in the public schools should be taught in 
an entertaining way the economic and physiological and 
hygienic effects of alcohol. This is now in part being done 
in many schools, thanks to the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, though in few, if any, is the economic phase 
taught. Indeed that is scarcely anywhere known or recog- 
nized except by specialists. All these phases of the temper- 
ance question should be presented also in all young people’s 
organizations, and by the Loyal Temperance Leagues of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Some may object 
to the presentation of the social and economic phases in re- 
ligious gatherings. It is natural that there should be persons 
to offer such objections, for the Church has ignored, if it has 
perceived, the social teachings of the Bible, in which are to 
be found the principles which underlie our economic as well 
as our spiritual life. In the instruction of children, whether 
in public or Sunday schools, such material should be used 
as is based on scientific truth or is presented in a judicial 
tone. Nothing will help a bad cause more than the per- 
sistent utterance of falsehoods or error concerning it. 
Perhaps the most important lesson to be impressed upon 
boys and girls is the fact that their business and industrial 
future may depend upon whether or not they use or have 
ever used alcoholic liquors. Business men are becoming more 
and more careful of the habits of their clerks and other em- 
ployees. Many are required to give bonds issued by bond 
companies, and these companies all ask, concerning each ap- 
plicant, “Is he of sober and correct habits?’ All classes of 
persons, from cash girls to railroad presidents and other offi- 
cials, even when they are millionaires, are required to give 
these bonds, and in order to secure them the applicant must 
be of sober habits; and if it be an important position, requir- 
ing self-control, he must be a total abstainer. On the Ameri- 
ean railroads not one of the eight hundred thousand em- 
ployees is allowed to use liquor while on duty, and some roads 


will discharge one who uses liquor at any time. Even manu- 
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facturers are giving attention to the drinking habits of em- 
ployees. One firm, employing twenty-five thousand men, 
will not permit the use of liquor during working hours; many 
factories will not employ men who use intoxicating liquors, 
and others make it a rule to drop drinking employees first 
when they have occasion to reduce their force. In the sys- 
tematic instruction of children in temperance Methodism 
should lead, and it is to be regretted that the last General 
Conference did not devise some plan by which instruction 
might be imparted on a scale commensurate with our vast 
machinery—our pulpits, Sunday schools, and Epworth 
Leagues—and with the need of the times. If we should so 
lead other Churches would follow, and before a score of years 
had passed we should be ready for the final struggle with this 
monster. The young people of this generation will be the 
rulers of the next, and if they are wisely instructed they will 
demand the abolition of the saloon in order to preserve the 
economic as well as the political and moral welfare of the 
country. The politicians will comply with the demand, for 
the boys of this generation will then have become merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men, labor leaders, and work- 


ingmen, and the power of their votes will compel action. 
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Art. VL—WHAT, THEN, IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


In what sense are we still Christians? We cannot adhere 
to our religion by inheritance, nor secure it by succession. 
Custom, which serves as a sort of guide in morality, fails to 
support what is so organic and internal as religion. For the 
new century, renewed beliefs become a demand; when the 
critical spirit of the day is once felt Christianity itself be- 
comes a distinct problem. What is Christianity? The ideas 
of development and differentiation among the phenomena of 
religion, by virtue of which the principle of progress and the 
method of comparative study are made current, make the 
above question momentous. Ethnic religions in general 
manifest salient tendencies; universal religions give rise to 
concrete concepts; in the light of such ideas, what does 
Christianity seem to be? Surely it can be nothing common- 
place; its mild maxims and gentle judgments arouse, in the 
mind of man, vigorous affirmations and vehement negations. 
Nowhere else in the history of human thinking is there set 
up such a sharp “either—or;” “He that is not for me is 
against me,” says Christ, and we feel that his saying is true. 
Thus it comes about that the affirmation of Christianity be- 
comes imperative. The philosophy of religion is possessed 
of a method which may avail in identifying the nature of 
Christianity, if not in developing its doctrines. At once 
there is made a distinction from theology. As in certain 
other philosophical sciences, a twofold method of treatment 
may here be applied. Religion may be differentiated from 
theology, in somewhat the same way that the philosophy 
of rights is different from the science of law; as, in 
esthetics, the theory of beauty is not identical with the phi- 
losophy of art. In present thought, various popular writers 
have indirectly felt this distinction, and as a result have 
opposed religion to theology. This is not profound; it were 
better to devote philosophical effort to showing how the dual 


forms of philosophy of religion may be represented. Per- 
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haps it may be expressed by saying, Here is religion, there is 
revelation. At any rate, there is possible another and more 
general treatment of the Christian religion than that which 
is to be found in current theology. By means of the other 
method we are able to present a great interrogation: what is 
the Christian religion’ Within the limits of distinctly 
Christian thought, particular doctrines have been distin- 
guished and various relations set up. But what are the 
limits of the subject itself? When it is asked whether we 
moderns are Christians; when it is urged that the religion 
of Christ should prevail, it must be asked, what, then, is 
Christianity ? 
I. 

1. The characteristic quality of the Christian religion is 
best seen when the light of history is cast upon the problem ; 
where this religion has struggled to express itself, its inner 
meaning is most thoroughly appreciated. Already in the 
medizval period there had not been wanting attempts to 
isolate and analyze the strikingly Christian element in the 
faith. Witness the much-disputed Eternal Gospel of the 
thirteenth century! In this work was for the first time 
brought out a philosophic view of Christianity, and its 
author anticipated that notion of progress in religion which 
was later to appear in Lessing and Schelling. At the same 
time this independent view of Christianity appears to have 
broached the modern question, “Are we still Christians?” 
As moderns, we to-day are sometimes tempted to feel that 
Christianity is medieval, and that the progress of culture 
and civilization is urging us on to something unknown be- 
yond. But the passage from the medieval to the modern 
world represents no such culmination. Christianity persists, 
triumphing over the ruins of systems and empires. Man is 
still Christian. During the troubled period of the Renais- 
sance what was more significant than the words of Petrarch, 


“T am sometimes a Platonist, sometimes a Peripatetic, some- 
times neither one nor the other, but at all times I am a 
Christian” ¢ 


88 
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2. A study of modern speculation, or what is sometimes 
valled rationalism, should make manifest the fact that, even 
with scientific investigator, freethinker, and philosopher 
essential Christianity still persists. Witness the testimony 
of a Descartes, of Deism, of a Kant! Secular and scientific 
thinking prevails in the Cartesian system; yet the latter is 
not without its religious significance. A skeptico-rationalist 
system turns out to be an apologetic. Eight years in the 
Jesuit College of La Fléche were sufficient to set a peculiar 
impression upon this young mind. In a similar fashion 
Descartes was influenced by the Jansenists of Port Royal. 
The larger and more independent training of this early 
thinker of modern times was carried on by the aid of the 
patristic thought of Augustine and the scholasticism of 
Anselm. Under such auspices, is it strange that this apostle 
of modern science and modern speculation should betray the 
essential principles of Christian thinking? Cartesianism 
is thus Christian. Some fervor may be lacking, but the 
Christian idea is there. In a new and unwonted form the 
inner nature of the Christian religion is presented. So far 
as Descartes’s first principles are concerned, the starting 
point and method are Augustinean, while the essential result 
is akin to Anselm’s ontology. Furthermore, the Cartesian 
method of treatment is more characteristically Christian 
than that peculiar mixture of Platonic and patristic thought 
which dominated in Augustine; is more consistent, in its dis- 
cussion of Christian theism, than was the scholastic Aris- 


‘ 


totelianism of the “second Augustine.” In becoming modern, 
Descartes becomes more and more Christian. Now this is 
probably because he based his ontology upon the principle of 
spirit, an idea alike Christian and modern. Spiritual life 
was Descartes’s fundamental principle; in discussing the 
former he excels even Augustine. Moved by religious im- 
pulses, Augustine attempted a proof of the soul’s existence 
and its independence of the world. The soul, with its obvi- 
ously spiritual nature and with its manifest destiny, cannot 
find satisfaction in the natural world. Such was the method 
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of proceeding from the religious consciousness. Now, with 
a somewhat different spirit, Descartes reached the same con- 
clusion. A clear analysis of the soul’s life and an equally 
distinct conception of the world’s essence led Descartes 
sharply to distinguish between the two, and whereas the dual- 
ism of res cogitans and res extensa fails to do justice alike to 
philosophy of religion and metaphysics, yet it clearly ex- 
presses that definite distinction of the New Testament in the 
light of which spirit and matter cannot be united, nor any- 
thing in the world given in exchange for the soul. It was 
just this distinction which separated Christianity from the 
antique world, and modern thought from medizvalism; 
when such a distinction became organic to modern thought 
there set in a return to Christianity. In a similar manner 
Descartes follows Anselm in the latter’s attempted proof of a 
universal soul’s existence. Setting up the idea of being in 
general, Anselm’s ontology proceeded at once to the principle 
of existence; we have the idea of a most perfect being and 
such being must possess the attribute of existence, otherwise 
the former would not be perfect. Hence this most perfect 
being exists. Now the Cartesian ontology is less scholastic 
and more Christian; it is but a continuation of the personal 
principle worked out in the psychology. But Descartes does 
not aim to evince the reality of the ens realisimum, as such; 
he rather seeks to show the validity of the idea in man. To 
the personal, self-conscious soul the idea of God becomes as 
living and real as the feeling of personal existence; God, as 
an idea, becomes a demand of the soul in its speculative 
activity ; and in spite of the coolness of such logic the essen- 
tial spirit and method of Christian thought does not fail to 
appear. Without directly taking up the religious problem 
Deseartes placed the stamp of Christianity upon modern 
speculation. 

3. But the enlightenment did not share the medievalism of 
Descartes, nor did it hesitate to take hold of the religious 
principle itself, and that with an earnestness which became 
overzealous in its warfare. Traditionalism and authorized 
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religion were set at naught, and in their stead appeared 
rationalism and naturalism. Where the system of natural 
religion served to emancipate religious thought in general, 
Deism, as a practical, political movement, aimed at separa- 
ting Christianity from an established Church. When Deism 
sought both free thought and toleration it found it necessary 
to construct such a view of Christianity as should be in keep- 
ing with these principles. This it did by interpreting the 
New Testament according to rationalistic methods and by 
regarding theology from the standpoint of intellectualism. 
In the case of such systematic thinkers as Hobbes and Locke, 
with such popular deists as Tindal and Toland, such a tend- 
ency may easily be discerned. Here arose such ideas as, 
“the true Gospel of 


” 


“the reasonableness of Christianity; 
Jesus Christ ;” “Christianity not mysterious ;” “Christianity 
as old as the creation.”” With the vehement denial of estab- 
lished religion, there arose a forcible, though blind, affirma- 
tion of whiat Deism esteemed pure and original Christianity 
to be. As a simple form of worship, a copy of the religion 
of nature, was Christianity regarded. According to Hobbes, 
Christianity consisted in regarding Jesus as the Messiah; 
thus arose one of Deism’s leading principles: the mere Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. Locke entertained similar ideas; he 
sought to limit the scope of Christian tradition to the four 
gospels ; as a result, he succeeded in making a breach between 
the teaching of Christ and the theology of the apostles. Thus 
was the essentially double form of Christianity brought out. 
Toland sought to naturalize Christianity by regarding its his- 
“not mysterious.” By regarding Christianity “as old 
as the creation,” Tindal shows how inimical was the enlight- 
enment to history. Toleration and rationalism were thus the 
guiding stone of Deism’s view of Christianity; as a result of 
such a method, essential religion was emancipated. With 
all the vigor of deistie logie and law the kernel of 
Christianity remained unharmed, and when the state said 
the subject must ever be a believer in the Christian religion, 
Deism fiercely rejoined, “What, then, is Christianity ?”’ 
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Deism had its own answer. Emancipating Christianity 
from ecclesiasticism, Deism had set up principles which 
could not long endure. Valuable as had been the philosophy 
of toleration, suggestive as rationalism had appeared, the es- 
sence of Christianity could not be expressed by the ideas of 
rights and reason. Toward the close of the enlightenment, 
these limitations were perceived; an obscure and a corre- 
spondingly brilliant thinker checked the development of 
rational Christianity. Henry Dodwell, Jr., and Lessing felt 
the spirit of Deism, but were wise enough to transcend its 
shallow method. In his little pamphlet, Christianity Not 
Founded on Argument (1741), Dodwell set all rationalistic 
interpretation at naught. Perceiving the inner nature of 
religion, and appreciating the peculiar character of Chris- 
tianity, Dodwell showed how independent is religion of even 
free speculation itself. A distinctly religious, or inner, 
standard was demanded and an independent method set up. 
For historical religion Lessing performed an equally valu- 
able service; his Education of the Human Race was a con- 
sistent apology for revelation. History, as a method of ex- 
pressing the development of spiritual life, was vindicated, 
and Christianity, as a particular form of the religious life 
and having its peculiar doctrines, was justified. Universal 
history became spiritual, and Christianity divine. As cor- 
recting an earnest effort which had led men astray, these tiny 
tomes were of marvelous historical value. 

4. As the result of Deism and of Deism’s downfall, the 
conditions of Christianity were in the days of Immanuel 
Kant somewhat different from the atmosphere of Cartesian- 
ism. But here is a remarkable fact: Kant in his Philosophy 
of Christianity creates a spirit which, as in the more natural 
ease of Descartes, was distinctly mediwval! Here arises a 
question: was Kant scholastic? No; he certainly was mod- 


ern. Was Kant of the enlightenment? No; his thought was 
more advanced. What, then, is the attitude of Kénigsberg’s 
sage? Like Descartes, he was medieval enough to adhere to 
essential Christianity ; he was sufficiently modern to treat his 
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problem philosophically. Kant’s treatise on Christianity was 
entitled Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft ; but the limits set are those of the practical reason ; 
the treatment is not speculative, but ethical. Yet Kant does 
not fail to make at least one fundamental distinction between 
religion and the ethical. Ethics proceeds from the good will 
(der gute Wille); religion starts out from radical evil in 
human nature (das radikale Bése). Thus Kant’s treatment 
presses the realism to pessimism. Where human reason, in 
the speculative and practical critiques, is regarded as im- 
posing laws upon both the natural cosmos and the moral 
world-order, man is here represented as standing in need of 
redemption! Thus does the modern pride of life and intel- 
lect take on a medieval gloom. Christianity asserts itself; 
the religious life bespeaks its inner need. Human nature 
is the battle ground of the evil and the good ; by virtue of the 
latter’s victory over evil the kingdom of God is founded. 
Kant even goes so far as to clothe this ideal kingdom in the 
garments of ecclesiasticism, regarding the Church as the 
earthly representative of this realm of redeemed spirits. 
Thus, where the notions of depravity and redemption cen- 
tralize in the speculative form of Christianity, the latter’s 
essential nature does not fail to appear. Reaffirming Chris- 
tianity in general, Kant has had the fate of emphasizing, for 
current theology, the particular idea of the kingdom of God 
as peculiar to this form of religion. Modern philosophic 
thought has thus borne a peculiar fruit. The rationalism 
of Descartes culminates in the idea of the soul’s relation to 
God; the criticism of Kant, which turned modern thought 
upside down, settles the individual in the kingdom of God. 
Now, these ideas, modern as they are, do not fail to be Chris- 
tian, and it was for the independent treatment of the problem 
of Christianity that the enlightenment contended. Thus the 
present manifests a remarkable condition of things; promi- 
nent among its questions stands out this one: what is Chris- 


tianity? The opening year of the new century finds a Tolstoi 
saying, Christianity is that which should be affirmed; finds 
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a Nietzsche proclaiming it is that which should be denied 
with an everlasting nay! But what is this idea which mod- 
ern thought has made of our occidental religion? Christian- 
ity is indeed a problem. 

Il. 

Before there can be any thoroughgoing discussion of essen- 
tial Christianity, it must be observed that, formally viewed, 
the latter is peculiar to itself. Such was the indirect confes- 
sion of Deism as well as of Deism’s opponents. How shall 
we to-day express the unique character of the Christian re- 
ligion? Historically viewed, Christianity occupies a com- 
manding position in the world. Christianity has conquered 
history and has adapted it to its own ends; its theory of the 
world and life are startling. Therein nothing natural or 
commonplace may be found. Let Christianity be denied, but 
let it not be said that Christianity is hamdrum. All is new; 
nothing is usual; history repudiates itself. As De Quincey 
said, a half century ago, “Christian ethics are absolutely un- 
translatable in a pagan language.” To express Christianity, 
its apostles demand gift of tongues! Where the antique 
world sought and found comfort in unbelief, Christianity be- 
lieved that blessedness was to be found in faith alone. Chris- 
tianity denied the world and affirmed the soul ; with this new 
view and with this new relation a new life arose; that life 
was Christian. The ancient view became a vice; of the 
antique bad Christianity made a good. These were the aus- 
pices under which this religion arose; by adhering to it its 
followers felt that they were obtaining eternal life. This life 
was a spiritual one. By means of the principle of spirit, 
Christianity became what it was destined to be. It was just 
this idea which Descartes and Kant pursued in projecting 
their prospective systems; in the case of the one there was 
set up an opposition of spirit and matter and a certain in- 
clination for pure thought; in that of the other there was a 
sharp distinction between freedom and law, and an appro- 
priate fondness for imperative duty. Even Deism, in the 
midst of its blind negations and with its demand for a pure 
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Christianity, was affected by the force of the spiritual prin- 
ciple. In the world and in the soul, with Christian thought 
and Christian life, the notion of spirit predominates. Be- 
cause it was not spiritual, the world was denied validity and 
value; because it was spiritual, the soul outvalued the uni- 
verse. Faith became the one method of life because it repre- 
sented the spiritual substance of things hoped for. Infused 
with spirit, life was transformed; thus it presented new as- 
pirations and new duties; indeed, duty and the desire for the 
spiritual were hereby created. Universal became the idea 
and influence of the spirit. Negatively, the idea had chal- 
lenged ancient speculation ; now, in a more positive manner, 
it became the leading thought of Christianity. Man became 
a living spirit; there existed a spiritual realm in which he 
lived and moved and had his being; even the idea of God, 
transcendent as the latter was esteemed to be, was defined in 
terms of spiritual truth. 

Characteristic Christianity has ever had its definite doc- 
trines; those branch out from the general idea of spirit. 
Whether or not we may say that Christianity is the only 
theistic religion, it is the only one which realizes the idea of 
God. Valid as may have been the ancient notion of God, it 
never became the sentiment of worship. Worshipful as the 
oriental deities may have been in the heart of man, thev 
could never represent the object of unifying thought. God 
is spirit! Here worship and speculation unite, for God is 
apprehended in spirit and in truth. Such a doctrine may 
thus be styled theology. Unity, universality, and ideality 
unite in this overarching principle. But Christianity, as 
represented by the teaching of its Founder, does not stop with 
this general notion. The spirit is a person, a Father. He 
has a spiritual realm, the kingdom of heaven. Thus Christ’s 
teaching seems to centralize in the idea of God, his kingdom 
and his fatherhood ; we have a Father in heaven and he has a 
kingdom on earth. 


1. The kingdom of God is an idea as spiritual and 


Christian as the notion of God himself. Within this realm, 
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within the very precinct of religion, God is revealed and man 
is realized. Thus the kingdom represents divine design and 
human destiny. At the same time this idea represents the 
ideal relation of God to man. Not as a covenant-making 
deity, who has his peculiar people, nor yet as a national Jah- 
veh, but as a Father of spirits is God represented. Such 
a relation is made possible by the idea of the kingdom. In 
the same, no violence is done to the absoluteness of God nor 
to the freedom of man as an ethical subject. The kingdom 
is the goal of life, when that life is regarded from the spirit- 
ual standpoint; blessedness is attained by those who, poor in 
spirit and pursuing righteousness even unto persecution, 
enter the kingdom of heaven. At the same time this king- 
dom stands for the end of creation and the ultimate aim of 
God. Aiming to make manifest the very mind of God, and 
anxious to content the spiritual aspirations of the soul, Christ 
had no better thought than that which he expressed by the 
heavenly kingdom. He turned away from the world, deny- 
ing its value; and this was because he trusted in a spiritual 
realm which was not of this world. The believer in Chris- 
tianity was exhorted to lose this earthly life and to find it 
elsewhere; where could that life be attained if not in the 
kingdom of God? For Christ and his teaching the kingdom 
was equal to, was more than, the ancient idea of the cosmos 
or the modern idea of nature. 

2. In disenssing the other idea which goes to make up 
the essence of Christianity some caution must be exercised. 
The idea must be limited and must be subordinated to the 
general idea of God and related to the companion idea of the 
kingdom. Fatherhood must not stand for a sentiment but 
rather for an idea. Popular thought in striving to identify 
the principles of Christianity has made this idea vapid and 
invertebrate. Certainly the fatherhood of God is a teaching 
of Christianity; to understand it, however, we must subsume 
it to the idea of God as spirit, just as we must parallel it to the 
notion of the kingdom. Hereby the idea of fatherhood be- 


comes spiritualized and rendered universal ; on the other hand, 
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the idea of fatherhood contributes the principles of personal- 
ity, and hereby God and his kingdom, as ideas, are made 
more tenable philosophically and more valuable for the re- 
ligious consciousness. Because it is the Father’s, the king- 
dom is come nigh us; we worship the Spirit because it is not 
abstract, but personal and fatherly. Outlining his doctrine, 
Christ ever kept in the shadow of this great idea; but he 
did not denominate it a religion; he simply called it life. 
This he idealized by making it divine. Because it is thus 
life, Christianity is not a theory; in history the spirit, alive 
in God and awakening in humanity, makes its presence felt, 
and hereby is Christianity realized. 

With its principle of spiritual life Christianity is clearly 
historical ; by virtue of such a method it solves its own prob- 
lem, but at the same time it gives rise to a searching question : 
How may religion, spiritual, universal, and eternal as it 
must be, become a part of history, which deals with the con- 
tingent, the temporal, the definite? When we aim to regard 
historical Christianity sub specie religionis we feel that, to 
be a religion, it must likewise be surveyed sub specie eter- 
nitatis. Herein arises a problem; herein is concealed a con- 
flict. Present-day thought seems more favorably disposed 
toward the historical view than was the enlightenment 





which looked upon true Christianity as being as old as the 
creation. But current evolutionary science, as well as his- 
torical philosophy, is not within its antipathies. Where, for 
its part, the enlightenment was inimical to historical prog- 
ress, because it seemed to suggest incompleteness, our thought, 
infused with the general idea of development, can find no 
room for the definite and positive. What, then, becomes of a 
Christianity which is, above all things, a thoroughly historical 





form of religion? In answering this penetrating question we 
cannot remain content with an ancient formalism, which 
viewed all things as at rest, or with modern dynamism, which 
sets all things in motion. Such views discount all spiritual 
values and do violence to even history itself. Thus the prob- 


lem becomes twofold: we must validate and evaluate history ; 
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with its principles, religion must be described. When we 
seek to conserve the abiding character of Christianity we do 
not make void the works of history; nay, we establish his- 
tory! Christianity has created history. To work out its 
leading ideas—the divine Father, the heavenly kingdom— 
and to make these vital and vivid, Christianity originated the 
historical method. Of this latter, pagan speculation and 
oriental worship were wholly unaware. But Christianity, 
by a direct appeal to universal history, relates the heavenly 
Father to those subjects which make up his kingdom. In its 
endeavor to do justice to the nature and character of the 
eternal God, Christianity had recourse to that which, in 
pagan and oriental thought, had been neglected and despised. 
Spiritual life, which cannot reside in the world, abides in 
history. Hereby historical Christianity has been justified 
and religion realized. Double is the victory which has been 
won. Teligion in general, with its ideas of the spiritual and 
the absolute, becomes. united with a Christianity which has 
grown out of temporal conditions. The Eternal appears 
arrayed in the garments of the passing years. In the tran- 
scendent principle of spirit, both abstract speculation and con- 
tingent experience are excelled, and thereby has Christianity 
been made what it is: the religion of universal spiritual life. 
Achieving an historical method, Christianity has not failed 
to deal magisterially with actual historical conditions. It 
has set up a dualism in the course of universal history, and 
has exalted a single period above all historical progress. To 
exist as the religion of spirit it became necessary for original 
Christianity to differentiate itself from the past. Such a 
breach was as rough as it was inevitable. Past and present 
were at variance; then and now were forever divided, for a 
catastrophe had taken place. ‘All who had come before were 
thieves and robbers. But such a chasm was only the work of 
a new beginning; the negation of the past was only for the 
affirmation of the present; Christ is best represented as the 
second Adam, who, awakening in the kingdom of heaven, 
becomes as God, knowing good and evil. But Christian life 
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and Christian thought confess this; everywhere the impres- 
sion of newness and originality was made, and it was this 
which caused the tragedy of Christianity. 

Christianity does not pause with the dualism of historical 
occurrence, but culminates in a single period. In this sense 
it may be said that this religion breaks away from what fol- 
lowed it in the same way as it broke with the past. Thus 
Christianity represents not merely a cataclysm, but a cul- 
mination. Such a view is necessary to spiritual religion, 
and at the same time is worthy of history. We see that we 
are not dealing with a purely prosaic becoming, but with a 
mevement which is characteristic and rich in events. Chris- 
tianity is thus classic in the history of religion; subsequent 
ages must take their point of departure from this one sub- 
lime event. If chronology and evolution are not satisfied 
thereby, the religious consciousness, which is free in its move- 
ments and is more anxious to find spiritual value than it is to 
work out any abstract scheme of natural development, re- 
mains content. And religion pursues such a peculiar method 
of concentration because thereby it encounters a personality 
which gives evidence of spiritual reality and communicates 
religious influence. Concentration is thus for the sake, not 
of a period, but a person. 


III. 

The spiritual becomes personal. In the general analysis 
of Christianity, as well as in the latter’s peculiar relation to 
history, such a direct view could not be established. Chris- 
tianity refers to its Christ, and so intimate is the principle 
of spirit in the religious consciousness that the appeal to the 
person of Jesus causes only gratification. It is thus that this 
form of religion becomes twofold: Christian thought centers 
in the idea of God’s kingdom and fatherhood ; Christian life 
clings to Christ, his person and work. Thus he who will 
philosophize about Christianity must prepare himself for its 
twofold tendency. There is a belief of Christ, which he ex- 


ercised and bade his disciples share with him, and there is a 
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belief on Christ, which arose from the infinite attractiveness 
of his personality. The one is the Christianity of the evan- 
gelists; the other belongs to the epistles. Christ anticipated, 
and even created, this double moment, when he counseled, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” As a result of his 
teaching and his career there arose a written life of Jesus, 
and a life which was hid in Christ. By his teaching, 
religion in general was affected; through his person there 
was made possible a doctrine of theology. Christian 
thought is directed toward God, his fatherhood and kingdom. 
Christian life is inclined toward the person and work of 
Christ. The thought of Christendom has never overcome this 
breach. Herein has arisen, in modern times, many a contro- 
versy. Within the Church, the apostolic belief on Christ has 
predominated ; within the Church, much has been said about 
the principles of Christ’s own belief and teachings. Secular 
thought has exhorted, “Back to the Gospel.” Sacerdotal faith 
has viewed these writings from the indirect standpoint of 
apostolic teaching. This distinction has become a dispute. 
Lessing turned away from the “Christian religion” to the 
“religion of Christ.” Deism set up the latter, to which its 
orthodox opponents, as Butler, opposed the former. But the 
works which such a conflict made then, and makes now, are 
only skin-deep. When the principles of Christian thought, 
as this was aroused by Jesus, are composed with the features 
of the life with him, there results a harmony and an unlooked- 
for completeness. Christ’s heart was in his teaching so that 
he and his doctrine are one. Analyze his ideas; compare 
with them the impressions which he made, and therein may 
be found the essence of Christianity. The dualism of gospel 
and epistle, the apposition of evangelist to apostle is a view 
which the philosophy of Christianity cannot abide. A com- 
plete view of this peculiar form of religion must adjust these ; 
the natural unfolding of Christianity shows how this may be 
done. Christ as a teacher, originated spiritual principles; 
believing in this double form of divine truth, Christ worked 


and suffered. Christ’s own belief made him what he was, 
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saused him to carry out his plan in history. His belief in 
his Father made his personality characteristic; his belief in 
his Father’s will led him to establish the kingdom. He and 
the Father, whom he believed and revealed, were one. Now, 
when apostolic Christianity developed its belief in Christ it 
was a faith in a person who had, in history, led a spiritual 
life guided by the idea of the Father’s kingdom. Such belief, 
while it was not the same as Christ’s own faith as proclaimed 
by him, was not empty, but characteristic of Christianity 
as it then was—the Father’s kingdom. Thus there is an in- 
herent connection between the belief communicated by Christ 
and the faith inspired by him. Apostolic Christianity must 
proceed from the evangel. 

Epistolary Christianity believes in Christ’s person and 
work, but does not see that these represent ideas and im- 
pulses which are to be found and understood in the evan- 
gelists’ account of Christ’s life and work. Christ, let it never 
be forgotten, believed in God’s fatherhood and kingdom; 
Christ’s apostles believed in his person and work. Now here 
is a natural connection. The person of Christ, not merely as 
a belief in the minds of his followers, but as a fact in the life 
of Christ himself, resulted from Christ’s belief in God as his 
Father. When the apostles, advancing beyond the belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah, reverently regarded him as the Son 
of God, they expressed an idea which was, and is, meaning- 
less, unless it be united with that of the fatherhood of God. 
Obedient unto God, he would not drink of the blood of 
the grape till he drank it anew, with his disciples, in the 
kingdom of his Father. Trusting in God’s kingdom, Christ 
became obedient unto the death of a cross. Why was the 
crucifixion inflicted? “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
The accusation, written in a threefold tongue, was, “The 
King of the Jews.” When apostolic Christianity theorizes 
about the value of Christ’s death it refers to a tragic 
event which resulted from the promulgation of the king- 
dom-doctrine. Like the personal life of Christ the death 


wae characteristic, being in harmony with his teaching. 
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To believe in Christ, his person and his work, is to be- 
lieve in God, his kingdom and his fatherhood. 

' Christianity represents a unity; it sets up an ideal 
and a goal; this is what it should do. Thus far in its his- 
tory Christianity has ministered unto life, individual and 
social; it has given man a form of worship and has bestowed 
upon society a Church. This is, indeed, a part of its mission, 
but is it all? Why should not the Christian religion give 
birth to a living philosophy? It has been a method of think- 
ing and has thus contributed the most salient elements of 
many an occidental system of thought. At the same time 
Christianity has expressed, though indirectly, certain defi- 
nite speculative principles, spirit being perhaps the most 
inclusive of them. But spirit in general may be somewhat 
further defined as signifying in its nature, inwardness; in 
its character, value. Christianity has distinguished from the 
natural, the supernatural ; from the bad, the good. The soul 
has been emancipated and related to a new realm and having 
a new and true form of life. Though indistinctly,.the king- 
dom of spirit has been made as systematic as the ancient 
cosmos or modern nature. Such achievements as these de- 
serve logical treatment. The concepts of Christianity may be 
concrete and organic, but they do not suffer thereby; they de- 





mand serious consideration, and the future of Christianity 
as a life seems to depend upon the possibilities of Christian- 
ity as a method of thought and a form of culture. 
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Arr. VIL—JOHN WESLEY’S INVALID YEAR. 


In August, 1753, when John Wesley was a little over fifty 
years of age, he was smitten down by several recurring at- 
tacks of illness, which finally became so severe and dangerous 
as to threaten his life. At first he attempted to ignore his 
physical condition and carry on his usual labors in spite of 
his sickness, but he found himself at last forced to take the 
advice of his skillful London physician and seek rest, fresh 
air, and careful nourishment out in the country. All his 
symptoms indicated ‘‘a galloping consumption,” and Charles 
Wesley, Whitefield, and all who were near to the sick man 
were oppressed with overweening anxiety, and with a dread 
that he was doomed to die. Indeed, this sort of a pre- 
monition took hold of Mr. Wesley himself, for on the 26th 
of November, upon arrival at the house of a friend in the 
country with whom he was to stay for some weeks, he wrote 
the following epitaph, in order, as he says in his Journal, “to 
prevent vile panegyric:” 


Here lieth the Body 
of 
JOHN WESLEY, 
A brand plucked out of the burning; 
Who died of a Gonsumption in the Fifty-first Year 
of his Age, 
not leaving, after his Debts are paid, 
Ten Pounds behind him; 
Praying, 
God be merciful to me, an unprofitable Servant! 
He ordered that this, if any, inscription should be placed upon his 
tombstone. 


The Methodist Societies in London, and indeed throughout 
England, appointed daily hours of prayer for the sick man, 
but even the most sturdy believers were smitten with alarm 
in view of his weakened and prostrate condition. As for 
Mr. Wesley himself, there are no signs that he expected to 


recover strength again. Just after the opening of the new 
year, 1754, he wrote: “My day is far spent, and (even in a 
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natural way) the shadows of the evening come on apace.” 
With this feeling he opened what we may call his invalid 
year. Let us see what use he made of it. 

His first undertaking was characteristic. He had been for 
years thinking of writing a brief, plain series of comments 
on the New Testament, but he had been hindered by the 
pressure of other labors, and by a sense of his unfitness for 
such a task—a morbid and mistaken opinion, we may now 
declare. When he found himself with broken health, shiver- 
ing with chills, scorched with fever, racked with a dreadful 
cough, and prostrated with weakness, he immediately planned 
to utilize his physical inactivity by making it the occasion for 
writing his long deferred Notes on the New Testament! His 
plan involved the utilization of the latest emendations of the 
Greek text, a correction of the accepted English translation, 
and the preparation of a brief exposition such as would help 
“plain, unlettered men” to understand the Gospel. In doing 
this work he translated from the Latin many of the terse 
and pithy notes found in the Gnomon Novi Testamenti of 
Dr. John Albert Bengel, that great critic and scholar who 
had but recently gone to his reward, and he also availed him- 
self of the vast mass of textual criticism which Bengel had 
accumulated in his critical apparatus for the study of the 
Greek Testament. Help was also found in Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, and assistance was rendered for a few 
weeks by Charles Wesley. 

In executing this task he wrought with a system, a dili- 
gence, and a courage which show of what material he was 
made. He rose at his usual early hour, and after a consider- 
able time spent in devotion he began writing at five in the 
morning; he gave himself an hour for each meal, and rode on 
horseback from noon until one o’clock, and chatted and rested 
from six to seven in the evening. With these exceptions 
every moment of the day until nine o’clock at night was 
taken up with his great task. Here were twelve hours and a 
half of close, uninterrupted, and prayerful toil, of a critical 


and exacting sort which must, he knew, stand the test of the 
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keenest scrutiny in scholastic as well as popular circles when 
it should be complete. He began the work on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6, 1754, and ten weeks later, he had finished the 
“rough draft” of the Notes on the Gospels; on that date he 
began transcribing the copy and getting it ready for the press. 

When he undertook the task he said, “This is a work which 
I should searce ever have attempted had I not been so ill as 
not to be able to travel or preach, and yet so well as to be able 
to read and write.” But, in spite of his frail and broken 
health, he was not idle in other respects. On his second 
Sunday an exhortation at Bristol, a short distance from the 
Hot-Wells where he was staying; family prayers each even- 
ing at nine, attended by a little congregation, to whom he 
gave “a short exhortation, so preparing for a larger con- 
gregation ;” visits to the bedside of the sick and dying in the 
neighborhood ; and at last a sermon, the first he was able to 
preach for four months, on March 26, and then later in the 
spring a moderate assumption of travel and preaching again 
—this was the story of the early portion of his invalid year. 
During the summer his Journal entries allude to his lack of 
voice and of strength and to successive attacks of illness 
which interfered with his accustomed activity, but he kept 
up his reading habits and his hold upon the work until, in 
August, his physician ordered him back to the Hot-Wells 
again without delay. After tarrying here a fortnight, and con- 
tinuing his studies on the New Testament, he set out again on 
his journeys, in one trip preaching eight times in as many 
days. Later in the fall he returned to London, greatly enfee- 
bled, and here he was forced to stay for the rest of the year, as 
his voice had failed again and again when he attempted to 


preach, and his strength was at times utterly exhausted. Still 
he kept at his Notes on the New Testament, which were 
in the hands of the printer, in part at least, before the end 
of 1754 and which were published in the following year. 
It would seem that they are almost wholly the fruit of his 
toil during this year 1754. Nor is this the only product of his 
industry during that year. He carried through the press 
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a volume containing that part of his Journal which stretches 
from November, 1746, to July, 1749; a pamphlet poem 
in answer to the doctrine of the Final Perseverance of 
the Saints as proclaimed by Rev. Dr. Gill; and eight volumes 
of his Christian Library, containing carefully chosen extracts 
from nearly a score of the great Puritan and Anglican the- 
ologians such as Leighton, Barrow, Charnock, and Baxter. 
The editorial toil involved in these tasks, and especially what 
Mr. Wesley calls in later years, in alluding to the Notes on 
the New Testament, “the immense labor of writing twice 
over a quarto book containing seven or eight hundred pages,” 
performed and endured amid painful and exhausting at- 
tacks of disease by a man who conceived himself doomed to 
speedy death—who can adequately estimate or fairly appre- 
ciate all this ? 

The Notes on the New Testament, Wesley's magnum opus 
for the year in question, is not by any means a work to be 
considered behind the times even in this day of critical 
learning and of new textual and biblical discoveries. In 
some respects Mr. Wesley anticipated, a hundred and twenty- 
five years in advance, the work of the revisers as embodied 
in their edition of the New Testament in 1881. For example, 
he arranged the Scripture in paragraphs, “according to the 
matter it contains, making a larger or smaller pause, just 
as the sense requires. And even this’—he goes on to say— 
“is such a help in many places as one who has not tried it 
van scarcely conceive.” It has taken the Bible-reading public 
about a century and a half to catch up to John Wesley in this 
regard, and discern what many readers of the Revised Ver- 
sion have now learned, and what has been freshly emphasized 
and illustrated in the Modern Reader’s Bible, that the 
typographical arrangement of the scriptural story is often an 
exposition in itself. Then his introductions to each book 
are fine specimens of analytic power, and in many cases they 
may be used to-day, just as they stand, with a little change 
in the assigned dates made necessary by new light which 
has flashed on the story since his day. Further, the correc- 
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tions made in the English translation in many cases coincide 
with the emendations made by our own modern revisers. 
The word let, for instance, is replaced by hindered in Rom. 
i, 13; in the parable of the unjust judge, Luke xviii, 1-8, Wes- 
ley’s rendering of the words, “Yet, hecause this widow giveth 
me trouble, I will do her justice, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me out,” seems to us an improvement of the re- 
visers’ reading, “Yet, because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she wear me out.” 
He also anticipates the American revisers’ rendition, “Our 
Father, who art in heaven,” instead of the long-perpetuated 
but intolerable which. Space will not allow further citations, 
except, perhaps, the following comparison of Mr. Wesley’s 
rendering of the prologue to St. Luke’s Gospel with that of 


the Revised Version: 


REVISED VERSION. 


Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing those matters which have been ful- 
filled among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the begin- 
ning were eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word, it seemed good to me also, 
having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophi- 
lus; that thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed. 


Joun WESLEY. 

Forasmuch as many have undertaken 
to compose a narrative of the facts 
which have been fully confirmed among 
us, even as they who were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word from the 
beginning, delivered them to us: It 
seemed good to me also, having ac- 
curately traced all things from their 
first rise, to write unto thee in or- 
der, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mayest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been in- 
structed. 


The facts pertaining to this invalid year of Mr. Wesley, 


as I have indicated them, impress their own moral, and forci- 
bly suggest the energy, the working capacity, the powers of 
endurance, the faith, the devotion, and the scholarship of the 


founder of Methodism. 
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Art. VIIL—THE NEED OF A MISSIONARY TRAINING 
INSTITUTE. 

In the financial administration of missions two great 
problems are ever before us—how raise the money, and 
how spend it. It is in fact idle to theorize upon which 
of these questions is the more difficult to answer. But 
the second can scarcely receive too much attention; and its 
solution will go far to lift the burden of the first. Convince 
the practical men of the Church that mission money is wisely 
administered, and they will give in abundant measure. 

The largest item of expense in all missions is the support 
of the missionaries themselves. We hear a good deal about 
expensive buildings, but one missionary in China with a 
large family costs annually in salary and incidentals nearly 
or quite as much as the residence in which he lives. Build- 
ing material and native labor are cheap in heathen lands, but 
foreigners are expensive. So with the so-called “current ex- 
penses,” as native evangelists, schools, chapels. In pro 
portion to the cost of the foreign missionaries, all these 
items combined cut a comparatively small figure in the dis- 
tribution of an annual appropriation of the missionary so- 
ciety to a mission in Asia. Clearly, then, economy in the 
administration of mission funds must begin with this, the 
largest item. It follows that the most important of all ques- 
tions for every missionary society is, “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?’ There are hundreds who answer, 
“Here am I, send me,” who if sent, would prove deficient in 
gifts, grace, or usefulness. If they have grace they lack in 
gifts; and sometimes they possess gifts without grace. In 
either case they will be sadly wanting in usefulness. Every 
successful business man understands this. He knows that a 
suitable manager for his factory is cheap at whatever it is 
necessary to pay to secure and retain him. He knows equally 
well that an incompetent agent is expensive at any price. It 
has been said that a business man in America, if he wished 
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to open a branch establishment in Asia, would carefully 
select from his tried employees the best man available to in- 
trust with this important task. Too much money is involved 
to send out any stranger, no matter how well he is recom- 
mended. Such a business man says, “I consider two things 
essential: first, that I know my man; second, that he knows 
something of the work he is to do.” 

Is it possible for the missionary societies to exercise to a 
greater exient the practical methods of business men, in this 
matter of such supreme moment to them? Certainly, how 
select and how train our missionaries are two questions than 
which no greater can confront the missionary managers for 
solution. The fact that they are difficult to answer is nothing 
against them. That is true of all problems worth solving. 
Nor is the raising of these questions at this time a reflection 
upon the past management of the societies. New conditions 
develop new weaknesses. In the early days few men would 
offer to go to India or China who were not of the heroic 
mold. Carey, Duff, Judson, Thoburn, and a host of others 
needed no artificial sifting. They were prepared and called 
of God. The difficulties were enough to appall weak and in- 
competent men. The training, too, in the early days could 
be done upon the field, because the work was in its infancy. 
There was no large native Church to administer. No im- 
portant institutions were built up, to be taken in hand by 
new arrivals. Experience came with the growth of the work. 
But all that is now changed. To-day there is no such furnace 
to refine the candidates. It is easy to come and go. All 
sorts of people are willing, and think they are called. New 
arrivals are forced into positions of responsibility at the 
earliest possible moment because of the breakdown or fur- 
lough of older men. The line of battle is extending faster 
than it can be held by seasoned veterans alone. Raw troops 
must be hurried to the front. 

It has been proposed by thoughtful students of this prob- 


lem that an elaborate system of training upon the various 
fields should be adopted; that institutions for the purpose, 
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under the best veteran missionaries, be established at con- 


venient centers, where all newly arrived missionaries would 
spend two or three years in study of the language and customs 
of the people, before being put in charge of work. As no 
one society could afford to maintain such an enterprise in 
each of its fields, it is proposed to have these institutions 
interdenominational, and all Protestant societies working 
in each particular field unite in its support and use. There 
is very much to be said in favor of such a plan. Undoubted- 
ly it would greatly increase the efficiency of the missionaries 
if faithfully carried out. But is it practicable? For example, 
would the various missionary societies working in South 
or Central China unite in such an undertaking?’ How many 
years would likely elapse before an agreement as to details 
could be reached? The two branches of Episcopal Metho- 
dism have been discussing for ten years the very desirable, 
and it would seem easy, task of establishing a Union Metho- 
dist Publishing House in Shanghai. Apparently they are as 
far off from the consummation as ever. Is it likely that a 
generation will suffice to bring into harmony in such an 
institution as a training school the conflicting ideas and in- 
terests of American and English Methodist and Protestant 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Bap- 
tists? Unless a plan is practicable the discussion of its utility 
is needless. Moreover, such a plan does nothing to correct 
the initial blunder of sending out the wrong persons, 
What, then, can be done? or, to bring the question home, 
what can the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church do, to increase the efficiency and reduce the ex- 
pense of its agents? I answer, Let it establish its own train- 
ing school for all its foreign missionaries. Of course, such 
a school of necessity would be in America, and it should be 
in the vicinity of New York. Every man and woman should 
spend at least a year in the school before being appointed 
abroad. It need not be a great expense to the society. 
Students should pay their own cost of living, or, in cases of 
necessity, might be aided by a loan, to be taken off their 
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salary gradually after their appointment. There would 
be no hardship in this. Young missionaries are well pro- 
vided for in the scale of salaries. It is later, when they 
have children in school in America, that their allowance is 
stretched to its utmost capacity to cover their expenses. 

I. Instructors. The principal should be one of the best 
and wisest of missionaries. An experience on the field is 
absolutely essential. There are many returned missionaries, 
and men on furlough, who could deliver courses of lectures 
upon their fields that would be up-to-date and profitable. 
Other than Methodist missionaries are available for this 
work. The missionary secretary and assistant secretaries 
would do well to spend a good deal of time in getting ac 
quainted with each candidate personally. They could do 
this better in the class room than in any other way. Could 
their time be better employed? Men skilled in soul-winning, 
engaged in practical mission work in the great metropolis, 
could render invaluable aid in sharpening the sickles of these 
world-harvesters. 

II. Instruction. It is true that not much could be done in 
language preparation. Nothing, until the prospective field 
is decided ; and then only in the way of grammar and read- 
ing. But Hindustani and Chinese Mandarin might be 
taught with profit. A beginning could be made that would 
at least make life more tolerable for the new missionary the 
first year after his arrival. And time would be saved, at 
less cost to the society. But there are other things the new 
missionary needs to learn besides the language. He should 
know about the religious ideas of the people among whom 
he is to go. There are numerous and authoritative text-books 
upon this subject for all fields that it would be very profit- 


able for every missionary to study under a wise and ex- 
perienced teacher before he comes on the field. He will have 
little time for it when he gets to work. The customs of the 
people can also be studied. It is true that there is no substi- 
tute for the eye, in this difficult and strange line of investi- 
gation. ‘The East is a new world, and must be seen to be 
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appreciated. But a preparation for the new scenes will cause 
them to be less of a shock to the novitiate. The amusing and 
humiliating blunders in discourtesy could be avoided by 
careful instruction upon these matters before arrival among 
these people. Again, nearly every missionary has to keep 
accounts more or less elaborate. He handles money for the 
society. Few have had any instruction, and less have had 
experience, in this before they are compelled to begin it in 
the work. Thus a course in practical bookkeeping should 
be a part of the equipment of every missionary. 

But of all the men in connection with such an institution 
the physician is second to none in importance. Premature 
breakdowns are the most fruitful source of leakage to mis- 
sionary treasuries. While no degree of human prescience 
could anticipate all of them, yet it is certain that their 
number might be greatly reduced. Without offering any 
criticism upon existing practice, can anyone acquainted with 
the facts doubt that a better way is possible if the society 
establish a training school upon the lines above sketched ? 
The attending physician should not be a famous metropolitan 
practitioner, with more work upon his hands all the time 
than he can do justice to. Such benevolent men will give 
their services for the good of the cause, but their minds 
are elsewhere, and they cannot be held responsible for mis- 
takes. Life insurance companies are not so conducted. Our 
physician should be paid for his work. He should be in al- 
most daily attendance upon the school. He should make the 
physical condition and peculiarities of each student a con- 
stant study. He should be a student of the several fields, 
understanding the climatic conditions thoroughly, and their 
effect upon various constitutions. If possible, he should have 
had an experience as a medical missionary. In that case 
he might be one of the staff of regular teachers of the school, 
giving instruction upon some of the above-mentioned lines. 
It would be time well spent for him to give the students a 
thorough course of lectures annually upon how to take care 
of their health in mission fields. If he had time outside of 
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his duties in the institution for a limited practice of his pro- 
fession, very well; but the Missionary Society should have 
the first claim upon his time and energies, and his heart 
should be in this work. Then responsibility for sending out 
semi-invalids could be located. They would not be sent. 

It goes without saying that in the case of married men 
their wives should take the course with them. Their health 
is fully as important, as a matter of economy, as that of 
their husbands. More missionaries return home after a brief 
and unsatisfactory career in the mission field on account 
of the ill health of their wives than of their own. But it 
amounts to exactly the same thing, when the bills are paid. 
Ilusband and wife go and come together. This is no new 
thing under the sun. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So 
ciety of our Church has such a school at Herkimer, N. Y.— 
the Folts Mission Institute. And for practical purposes the 
Deaconess Home and Training School conducted by Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer at Chicago has long served the same pur 
pose for that admirably managed society. In England 
several societies have their own schools for training and 
testing their candidates. The Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church cannot afford to lag in the rear 
in this important reform. How could a portion of the 
Twentieth Century Thank Offering be better used¢ If a 
wise and liberal steward of the Lord would give a suitable 
building for this purpose it is possible that the Missionary 
Board would at once establish the institute. Rightly con 
ducted, such a training school would save to the society 
annually much more than its current expenses, as well as 


greatly increase the efficiency and improve the average quality 


of the men and women it sends to do this most difficult work. 
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Arr. IX.—GOD IN HIS OWN WORLD. 


WueEN a man makes a machine he and it are independent 
of each other. The maker is a man without the machine, 
and the machine is as complete and does its work as well in 
the hands of another as in those of the man who made it. 
Neither is essential to the other. Such is the relation which 
many imagine exists between God and the world which he 
has created. But there is a close and vital relation between 
God and his creation. Since he has made his world our 
home it is of great importance to us that we should know 
how he regards this home of ours, and also how he regards us, 
who, as a part of his creation, are so closely related to the 
world. Living as we do, here in this great world, we should 
like to feel that we are not alone. We should like to know 
that we are not orphans or castaways, but that God is here 
with us and that we are even closer to him than we are to the 
world in which we live. We should like to feel also that God 
regards us with even greater interest than he does the world 
which he has made. 

The thought that God is absent from the world is revolting 
to the human heart. ‘And yet such a thought is quite preva- 
lent. It may be held as an article of belief, or it may be im- 
plied in the practical denial of many of the most vital truths 
of Christianity, but in either case it amounts to this: that 
God has abandoned all care for the world. The idea is that 
just as the machine does not depend upon the man who made 
it, so the world no longer depends upon God. He created it, 
and gave to it forces which act according to fixed laws, and 
then set it going—and now it runs without him. He has ab 
sented himself and no longer directs the world’s progress or 
cares for his creatures. The world is self-sufficient, and God 
is not even an interested witness of its movements. This is 
certainly cold comfort for the human heart; for, if this be 
true, then we cannot speak to him in prayer. He has made 
the world sufficient for all our wants, and leaves men to seek 
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in it their satisfaction. We have no revelation of God or 
inspiration from him, for nature gives to us all that we 
need to know of the divine will. We are to study his laws 
and his wisdom in his world and there learn our duty and 
our destiny. There is no personal providence, for we are 
left to the cold mercies of heartless nature, which, though 
impartial, takes no thought for the peculiar wants of the 
individual. ‘There can be no salvation except that which we 
achieve in cooperation with nature, no knowledge of God 
except what nature gives us, and no hope of life after death 
except the inextinguishable longings of the soul for immor- 
tality. Against such barren comfort the heart of every man 
protests when it is allowed to speak. It is also untrue in 
both a biblical and philosophical sense. God is in his world. 
He is not far from every one of us. For in him we live and 
move and have our being. He upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power, and in him all things hold together. Such 
is the teaching of the word of God upon his relation to his 
world, and the idea is profoundly philosophical. 

3ut we hear much of the “laws of nature” and the “forces 
of nature.” It would seem from what is said of them and 
of what they do that they must be about equal to God and 
make a very good substitute for him. There is a popular 
misconception of what these laws and forces are, and a right 
understanding of them will give us a better knowledge of 
God’s relation both to his world and to us. Laws never do 
anything. They are not self-acting. They are only modes 
of action. They tell us the way in which forces act and the 
regularity of their procedure. Civil laws do nothing. It 
is the civil officer who acts. He causes the law to be kept. 
In the performance of his duty as an officer of the State he 
acts according to law and requires others to do likewise. The 
same is true of the laws of nature. They do nothing of them- 
selves. They are merely expressions of the established regu- 
larity of working forces. But what are natural forces? Are 
they self-existing and self-acting? By a little thinking we 


shall see that natural forces are merely a name for something 
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else. There can be no such thing as force without personal- 
ity. There is nothing that is self-acting but spirit, either 
finite or infinite. Wherever there is force there is spirit or 
personality either divine or human. The natural forces, so 
called, such as gravitation, electricity, light, heat, and chem- 
ical affinity, are not things in themselves. They are the 
activities of an infinite person. The force that guides the 
planets in their courses, the force that holds us to the earth 
and holds the earth together, the force that keeps even the 
minutest particle of matter together and gives it a continual 
existence, the force that drives the locomotive, the force that 
carries the message so mysteriously over the wire and under 
the seas, the force that flashes so instantaneously from other 
planets to ours across millions upon millions of miles, the 
force that breaks the shell and sprouts the seed and forms the 
plant and the tree, the force that bears up the clouds, every 
force of the world and the universe, except that of man and 
other finite beings that may be, is the activity of the infinite 
God. He is in his world and the world is so perfectly his 
that he ever constitutes it what it is by his continual activity. 
If he ceased to act, even for an instant, all things but himself 
would cease to be. Creation is continuous. In him all things 
consist or hold together. He upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power. He gives stability and regularity to the 
world by doing all things by laws which he imposes upon 
himself. What the theologian calls the divine immutability 
is identical with what the scientist calls the continuity of 
natural law. 

But is there no variation in God’s way of doing things ? 


Is his way of governing his world so fixed and inflexible that 





he never departs from an established order? The answer 
to this all depends upon what is meant by an established 
order. It is not unreasonable to think that God governs the 
world in the interest of moral beings, that is to say, in the 
interest of men, and that his purpose is a moral purpose. 
His sovereignty in nature is not in the interest of nature. 
His activities there, whatever form they may take, are for 
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the training of moral beings. The universe is an infinite 
confusion of facts, and it is man’s work to discover the prin- 
ciples that make some facts alike and others unlike. Thus 
he traces out the laws or the regularity of God’s way of doing 
things. If this were a topsy-turvy world we could never be 
sure of anything, and our lives and even our mental and 
moral powers would be overthrown. For practical purposes 
of life we need just what we have, that is, a fixed order in 
nature. If a certain vegetable were food to-day and poison 
to-morrow, if one day were twenty-four hours long and an- 
other ten and another thirty, if to-day a given body weighed 
twice what it did yesterday, if at one time fire were cold and 
at another hot, if we never knew whether a body would fall 
to the ground or ascend into the air, if to-day the tempera- 
ture were one hundred degrees and to-morrow forty degrees 
below zero, how could we live and be sane beings? God there- 
fore acts uniformly in the world for our good. His ways of 
doing things are laws of life for us. As we are moral beings 
his purpose even in nature is a moral purpose. But we are 
so closely bound to the world by physical necessities that 
there is need of variation in his regular order to impress us 
with the fact of his presence and of his direct interest in us. 
He therefore does things at times out of the usual way. We 
call them miracles, but to God there is no such thing as 
miracle. All the time he is acting on the high moral plane 
of training a world of beings to know him and adore him for 
the good that such training will be to them. When he wishes 
to declare the authority of a messenger as a prophet or an 
apostle he does through them or in the presence of witnesses 
does something himself out of the ordinary course which we 
see in the world. We call it a miracle. A miracle is there- 
fore only a name which we give to an act of God which he 
does out of his usual way, but which is in perfect keeping 
with his changeless moral purpose. For example, if we 
should suddenly see all the water in Lake Erie rise in one 
vast volume out of its basin to the clouds, we should eall it 
the greatest miracle the world has ever witnessed. But more 
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than that much water is raised by the hand of God to the 
clouds every day by his usual method of evaporation and yet 
we do not call it a miracle, because that is the way he does it 
continually. It may seem a violation of natural law, but it 
is not a violation of his moral purpose. The ordinary course 
of nature as well as the extraordinary method of miracle are 
both and equally the working out of the divine purpose. 
That which is changeless is the purpose, but the method of 
accomplishing it varies just so far as the end in view re- 
quires. If he invariably worked by what would appear to 
us as rigid, inflexible law it would be fatal to his purpose. 
If he multiplied miracles so that they would be common, 
daily occurrences it would be even more fatal, for then noth- 
ing would be miraculous. We should have a harum-scarum 
world which would utterly wreck our confidence.in God and 
in all natural order as well as his moral purpose. 

But God is above the world as well as in it, and, having 
made man capable of something better than a merely animal, 
earthly life, he opens windows through the hard wall of na- 
ture for the in-shinings of the spiritual world. I have men- 
tioned miracles as one form of special divine manifestation 
for the training of moral beings for the spiritual world. We 
have found that miracles, instead of being infractions of 
natural law, are the in-shinings of the spiritual world; and 
that in all that God does, whether in what we call the natural 
or in what we call the spiritual world, he works, not accord- 
ing to fixed Jaw, but according to fixed purpose, the purpose 
being a moral one in the interest of moral being. The pur- 
pose changes not, but the way in which he works may and 
does vary. 

The end which God has in view for his moral creatures 
seems to require change, not in his final purpose, but in his 
wav of working it out. In the history of the world there 
have been ages of deep darkness and other ages of greater 
light. There have been nations that varied in degrees of en- 
lightenment. There have been races in which the intellectual 
life predominated and others in which the religious life was 
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most characteristic. Gross forms of religion and degrading 
types of superstition have caused varied degrees of: immo- 
rality. Families and individuals have also been capable of 
different degrees of spiritual light. Now, the progress of the 
world and of every individual in the world seems to require 
that there should be a “true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and that there should be those 
who should “bear witness of the Light that all men might 
believe.” Therefore “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” A 
revelation in various ways was therefore in perfect keeping 
with God’s purpose. That is a cramped soul and a narrow 
view which holds that a revelation is impossible, inconsistent, 
and unnecessary. We must believe in the stability of the 
world and live with confidence in nature’s laws. But these 
laws are only methods of something that is higher than they, 
namely, the supreme purpose of God. Laws imply a law- 
maker and a lawgiver, which is equivalent to the saying that 
there is a divine mind that works with ends in view. But 
it is unnecessary and unreasonable to think that the divine 
exhausts himself in giving and carrying out natural laws. 
lis purpose is what he is executing in his world, and in per- 
fect keeping with it he may and does give us in-shinings in 
various forms of providence, revelation, miracle, inspiration, 
prophecy, grace, and ministrations of his Spirit. God has a 
goal for the world, and we must think a goal for every man. 
He is not, therefore, a disinterested witness of the world’s 
awful strife and of man’s struggle for existence. He is here 
with a plan for the life of every man and with a helping hand 
for the realization of that divine plan. 

This is a sacred world, an infinite Bethel. One place is 
as sacred as another if in that place we only remember that 
God is there. The common habit of thinking is that this is 
a gross, material world which, if not contaminating, is at 
least void of all sanctity, and that God is manifest only in 
sacred places, upon holy occasions, and to consecrated per- 
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sons. This habit of thought takes from the world its mean- 
ing and its mission to us, and robs us of its glories and its 
gracious influence. But God is in the world whether we 
know it or not. By his power we live. It is his power that 
drives all machinery, that propels all means of travel and 
communication, that makes the air a conductor of sound and 
song, that makes the infinite ocean of ether a medium of light 
from celestial bodies, that gives form and color in their 
infinite variety of combination in the world of beauty. More 
marvelous still, it is he who establishes all the laws of human 
thought and directs the world’s order so that in it the human 
mind finds its own laws of thought everywhere written by 


the infinite mind. When the mind grasps the truth that is 





written in the book of nature it finds no contradictions. 
There, as according to the mind’s mode of thought, a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, the whole of 
a thing is greater than a part of it, two and two are always 
four, things equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
Still more wonderful is the presence of moral forces in the 
world that ever work for righteousness. As God is the in- 
finite cause of the world, so he is the source of all truth and 
goodness in the world, and he both aids and responds to the 
eall of every soul for him. In any and every sense God is 
to us unavoidable. As constituting the material world; as 
forming the lines and laws of human thought; as the power 
in the world that works for righteousness; as the grace that 
responds to the heart’s call for light and help; as the Soul of 
nature, God is in this, his own world. It is his house, our 
home and Bethel. This makes the world and our life in it 
sacred. Every place and every moment is hallowed by the 
presence of the divine. God is in this world though we know 


it not. 
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Arr. X.—THE RELIGION OF A SCHOLAR-POET: A 
STUDY OF LOWELL’S “THE CATHEDRAL.” 


As the solution of a mathematical problem is involved 
and latent in the terms of the problem itself, so religion— 
whatever its formal definition—is, in ultimate analysis, a 
solution of life problems, and, therefore, involved and 
essentially latent in the static elements of all ethical ques- 
tions; it is not remote and suprahuman, but integral in 
humanity and part of the universal psychic equipment. Each 
man apprehends, more or less vaguely, this fundamental fact 
in the history both of the race and of the individual unit of 
it, though certain phases of religion, so called, are repudiated 
as eccentric, or pedantically supercilious. There may be, in- 
deed, abnormal developments of this quality of the spirit, 
as there are abnormal developments of other qualities, but 
there exists in the religious realm a specific norm, and a true, 
complete self-knowledge, a true realization of the ends of life 
itself, demands the apprehension of it. Men are classed ac- 
cording to their attitude toward this norm of religion, and 
life is only worth while when its solution is found in a nor- 
mal self-development—becoming supremely simple in its 
aims and activities the more elaborate becomes its effort to 
eliminate nonreligion from the cooperating conditions of indi- 
vidual being. Our noblest literature—that which, both in 
its spirit and form, is classic among all peoples—and most im- 
portant for the culture of the spirit, is born of this attitude ; 
and the greatest work of literary art yet to be produced will 
portray with consummate skill the modus by which a hu- 
man life finds the solutions of all problems of conduct and 
character in the terms of a religion latent in the actual con- 
ditions of the soul and of ideal society. If that greatest work 
of literary art be a novel—a religious novel—it will not 
be great, in the noblest definitions of greatness as measured 


by the masters of world-letters, but it will be more popular 


than the most popular novels have ever been, because it will 
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deal directly with the most tragic issues that inhere in our 
relations with the immanent God—that God with whom we 
have to deal—because in him we live and move and are ; and 
because it will confront the soul with the eternal fact of our 
immanence in God, as the condition of essential, dominating, 
Greeklike delight in existence—joy in the environing beauty 
of a cosmos which, because it inheres in order, is the index 
to an omnipresent Spirit of beautiful, gracious holiness of 
goodness. 

It is said that, thus far, Balzac is the greatest of all novel- 
ists; if this be so, it is because he has portrayed the inermost 
life activities of soul and society in pursuit and possession 
of money—that medium of wealth distribution which being 
everywhere is nowhere, is the unique sine qua non of eco- 
nomic progress and social status—produced by the state and 
yet essential to the state’s existence. When the novelist shall 
portray the innermost life activities of soul in pursuit of 
God, that is to say, of holiness as an ethico-spiritual achieve- 
ment, Balzac’s methods will be reproduced, but his novels 
will rank second—and the writer of the true religious novel 
(which will send its roots into the Hebrew-Christian philos- 
ophy of life) will be the greatest of all prophet-poets. Our 
Hawthorne, in The Marble Faun—an essay on the thesis that 
moral evil annihilates itself and ultimates in good by its own 
inevitable reactions—approximates the loftiest greatness; 
and Hall Caine and Thomas Hardy, with greater literary 
power, rank with him in ethical aim. 

In the domain of poetry the scholar-poet, James Russell 
Lowell, with perfect grace has shown how the solutions of 
life’s problems inhere in the elements of life itself, and that 
religion is elemental in the ethical life of man—inherent in 
qualities that spread like an atmosphere throughout the 
world of the human spirit. Of course, he has not written a 
work which for dramatic effect may be compared with the 
novels of Balzac, Hawthorne, Caine, and Hardy, but his 
poem is not at all below their novels in the perennial fresh- 
ness of its vision or the permanent fascination of its style. 
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I refer to “The Cathedral,” a poem in which, more than in 
any other, he sets himself the function of defining his re- 
ligion. Since its publication in 1870 it has lost something of 
its individuality, being bound up with his collected works, 
but it stands apart, to all who have known it since it came out 
in the little 12mo, as one of the poet’s finest works—and one 
of the fittest exponents of the century in which he lived. It 
is, in the first place, an autobiography of one of New Eng- 
land’s noblest types of manhood—a Journal Intime—not of 
that exterior life which has record in dates of birth and 
death, but of the interior, God-filled life which knows no 
time, but only truth, or the search for truth—life being a 
true soul-seeking for the Holy Grail. For Lowell the search 
ended in possession of a religion, neither born of the Puritan 
creed of the New England meetinghouse nor of the Catholic 
dogma of the French cathedral, but combining elements of 
each by action of that synthetic attitude of mind which made 
it possible for him to interpret the sermon of the one and the 
mass of the other in the formule of a broader faith in a God- 
order which knows neither Puritan nor Catholic. 

But it is quite fair to say that his poem could not have 
found inspiration in the barren atmosphere of a New Eng- 
land meetinghouse : its fitting place of birth was in the grand 
old minster on the banks of the Eure, with its august triple 
port, and dedicated shapes of saints and kings, keeping silent 
watch over the generations of men as they come and go—the 
cathedral of Chartres. With definite purpose of self-culture, 
or of setting at rest some questions as to faith, he went away 
from Cambrid: | -on-the-Charles to the ancient French town 
and its minster—that Gothie pile in which the stern old 
Northman had built his thought of life and death and doom. 
But, though he had gone abroad to give his imagination some 
new delight, he carried with him the skeptie spirit of the 
Protestant New World—the free thought of Boston—and 
beneath the high-embowered roof raised prompt questions 
as to the reality of that ancient rite for the performance of 
which the cathedral stood : 
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Is old Religion but a specter now, 

Haunting the solitude of darkened minds, 

Mocked out of memory by the skeptic day? 

- Did Faith build this wonder, or did Fear? 

That makes a fetich, and misnames it God? 
It is the one question which springs during an era that may 
fitly be termed an interval of inspiration. Religion per- 
sists, but its “signs” vanish, and the voice of the “prophet” is 
no longer heard. Then the skeptic, with his eternal question 





comes—and all phenomena of faith are subjected to his 
chemic, psychic, or other test. Lowell was not a skeptic of 
the Montaigne type, but, face to face with the products of a 
venerable creed, so mixed of truth and error that his Puri- 
tan conscience revolted, it was inevitable that he should see 
the juggle of history and legend, priesteraft and tyranny, in 
the Church and its rites. Yet, as he sat in the great old 
church, a woman entered and, before a shrine, told her beads, 
reciting automatic paternosters, and invocations to a woman 
saint. The act was typical of Roman Catholicism in the char- 
acteristic of its superstitious submission to the priest, yet the 
poet heart found bond of sympathy with the heart of the un- 
suspicious devotee, though still his intellect debates the verity 
of a creed that fears the rigid scrutiny of the scientific reason. 
To him, however, two truths emerged : 


Be he nowhere else, 
God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles. 


Each age must worship its own thoughts of God. 


Inspiration knows no interval, though its phases vary and its 
organs change from age to age. 


Man cannot be God’s outlaw, if he would, 

Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 

But Nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still, and lures, 
This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 


A mystery of Purpose, gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world, 
Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours. 
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The tides of divine revelation are ever current—it is only 
to the gross and clouded eye of doubt that they seem to ebb. 
There are no confusions in the historic sequences, but pur- 
pose—a holy purpose of a holy God—and this is true, though 
we know neither that purpose nor the part that we ourselves 
are playing in its fulfillment, doing only our own will, yet 
also doing the will of God. Religion, in one of its finer as- 
pects, is vision of this purpose—or interpretation of the 
Divine, as it shows in nature or in history—a reading of the 
God in language and life of the kosmos and the man—or a 
sense of that larger life which touches the lesser life of man, 


globe in its 


as the boundless atmosphere rests upon the little g 


measured orbit. 

Now, because the soul has these visions through the en- 
vironing veil of mystery—because there are visitations of a 
Higher Spirit—our poet asks in doubt if its life is to find 
expression in the tedious ritual, the printed liturgy of the 
Church—and pleads against the crude materialism that 
would raise a barrier between the human spirit and the soul 
of God, always seeking worshipers, not in the roofed and 
walled-in temple, but in the open spaces beneath the sky, or 
else in home or shop. Against the forms of worship Lowell 
protests—because they are forms—because in the very na- 
ture of things the high meanings once inherent in them have 
faded off, and can never be reproduced by later and other 
using. Repetition does not open them to the soul of him who 
says them, however often: he must make a new word for him- 
self—a new speech, his own. That was the key and secret 
of Methodism—protest against ritual, and plea for origin- 
ality of religious experience. That, also, was the key and 
secret of transcendentalism. Lowell was sympathetic with 
Emerson and the Concord school when he craved freedom, 
originality, self-sufficiency in religion—though retaining 
ancient names and obsolete formulas—and learned the theo- 
retic secret of the holy faith when he found that soul never 
attains its truth of life until it comes soul to soul with God 
in mystie fellowship of speech—or spirit. The infinite and 
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the finite—the relative and the absolute—the apparent and 
the real—these are two articles of the same law—and the 
divine and the human are two articles of the same life—as in 
Jesus of Nazareth. All life is leveled—‘every man’s his 
own Melchizedek ;” it is the spirit of democracy—and de- 
mocracy always has its battle with exclusiveness, with 
privilege, with authority. And so the last man holds the 
same privilege as the first man—right to fashion his creed 
out of sense and spirit, ready at his hand—a high privilege, 
but, also, a duty which it is easy to shirk if a priest be at 
hand to perform vicarious service. Lowell knew, or sought 
to know, the inward surety, as the loyal Quaker knows the 


“inner light”—and in the frankness of his nature discerned 





in Jesus the “character” of God—the incarnation of the 
moral sense—a Man who, because he could not conspire with 
the secular spirit of his day, must die—the victim of malig- 
nity which blinded a corrupted priesthood to vision of eternal 
truth. Crucifixion is incidental; self-devotion is eternal. If 
the Cambridge poet, living in the gracious society of Elm- 
wood, did not aspire to that type of life realized in Paul, 
Francis of Assisi, Madame Guyon, Luther, or Wesley, he ful- 
filled the noble purposes of a program which, in his day, in- 
volved, more than any other, the spirit of universal justice 
—the abolition movement—and, therefore, more than any 
other, the holy spirit of a holy God. If he was an aristocrat 
—for so he seemed—he was a true democrat, because de- 
mocracy is the legitimate and necessary outcome of the theo- 
cratic idea. He was a theocrat, too, because he believed that 
the human form was the true temple of God, and that the 
true function of society is the protection of this form, its 
guardianship for peace and purity. He held the same ideal 
that Mulford held, and John Wesley, and Luther, and Knox, 
and Paul—the realization of moral order in politics. 





“Through society to God” ought to be as normal a process 
of thought as “Through nature to God;” and Lowell, opti- 
mist as he was because he believed in the living God, believed 


that, somewhere, somehow, the great moral purpose under- 
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lying cosmic history was being fulfilled. This was his phi- 
losophy of history, which, with the Hebrew prophets, he con- 
sistently held under the crucial conditions created by the 
crisis of 1861. From his high level as a scholar, a poet, a 
philanthropist, he surveyed the wide fields of history and in 
all the evolutions of events saw the ethical drift—as for in- 
stance, in the downfall of the so-called “Holy Roman Em- 
pire,” and in the overthrow of slavery in the United States ; 
not, perhaps, as Isaiah or the Apocalyptist saw it, but not less 
clearly, less convincingly and imposingly. God does not leave 
himself without a witness in the victory of ethical forces in 
the field of history, as, let us say, in the outcomes of the Drey- 
fus case—a case which in the hands of an Old Testament 
prophet would ‘have blazed with the fires of Jehovah’s jus- 
tice. There is a Force back of historic phenomena, operating 
under all the conditions of self-conscious human freedom. 
Cognizance of this Force constitutes prophetism—at least 
in its ethical foundations: it is disclosure of a divine power 
at work in the world dealing directly with human affairs; 
the interior union of the seen with the unseen, of the tem- 
poral with the eternal, of the human with the divine. And 
because it is true that revelation is always current, and God 
immanent and immediate in nature and history, there is no 
need of miracle—we remember that fine passage about the 
function of miracle in Browning’s “A Death in the Desert” 
no conversion of water into wine, no raising of the dead! 
These may have happened, these signs and wonders, but the 
true seer of God has no need of other sign of God than the 
ethic unfoldment of history. As a mystic—all poets are 
mystics—Lowell attempted no solution of the problem in- 
volved in the doctrine of the immanence of God—in the 
interrelations of the human and the divine will. Without 
being able to demonstrate the truth of his philosophy, he be- 
lieved, with the psychologist Royce, that every finite pur- 
pose is a partial expression and attainment of the divine will, 
and also that every finite fulfillment of purpose is a partial 
fulfillment of the divine meaning. But a McKinley, dving 
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by hand of assassin, may say what the assassin himself may 

not say, “It is God’s way; the will of God be done!” 

And so it was that as Lowell sat in the old cathedral at 

; . , ok ae , 

Chartres, scarcely seeing the building for the thoughts that 
it bred, the significance of humanity lay more and more clear 
to him: 

I gaze round on the windows, pride of France, 

Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild 

Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 

To make her beautiful with piety; 

I pause, transfigured by some stripe of bloom, 

And my mind throngs with shining auguries, 

Cirele on circle, bright as seraphim, 

With golden trumpets silent, that await 

The signal to blow good news to men. 
“To blow good news to men’’—that, for Lowell, was the 
destined aim and end of all angelic, all ecclesiastic minis- 
tries; and, on the other hand, the destined aim and end of 
manhood is God: 

Shall not that Western Goth, ... 

So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out, some day, that nothing pays but God, 

Served, whether on the smoke-shut battlefield, 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 

For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 

To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 

Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell? 

In the coaction of man with God in those moral activities 
which, as their objective, contemplate the redemption of hu- 
man society is the basis of incarnation, the basis of all true 
prayer, the foundation of the true Church, against which the 
gates of hell can never prevail. But as the poet passed from 
the solemn silences of the cathedral, turning for one last look 
upon the minster’s massive front, “Silent and gray as forest- 
leaguered cliff,” he saw the nests of sparrows, sheltered in 
the holy walls, and then the larger shadow of the sparrow 

5 . . . 
hawk, and the questions that had seemed rested within the 
y minster walls arose again in presence of the facts of nature ; 


for here was strength opposed to weakness, here was in 
equality hostile to the theory of democracy, with its dream of 


equality, liberty, and fraternity, constituent of the adminis- 
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tration of God himself. The sparrow lives, and does not fall 
without the Father’s knowledge; but the sparrow hawk also 
lives, and the actual administration seems an antinomy in 
which the contradictions are solvable in the belief that God 
himself is love and that, though good and evil are mutually 
exclusive and permanently antagonistic, they are counter- 
balanced in an economy which makes even evil contribute to 
the dominance of good in the ultimate purposes of existence. 

So, things are not as they seem, and the cataclysms which 
bring death minister to life. Beyond all these is God. 


O Power, more near my life than life itself, 
Even as the roots, shut in the darksome earth, 
Share in the tree top’s joyance. ... 
By sympathy of nature, so do I 
Have evidence of thee so far above, 
Yet in and of me! 

Rather thou the root 
Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 
Not in darkness, or in darkness made by us. 
If sometimes I must hear good men debate 
Of other witness of thyself than thou, 


My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 
To change her inward surety for their doubt 
. Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof: 
While she can only feel herself through thee, 
I fear not thy withdrawal. 

This is the true testifying of the Spirit of God; this is 
the essential religion, true, holy, and catholic, in which life 
comes to its noblest peace and its most gracious power. When 
it shall be apprehended all life shall become a sign of God, 
and the ways of the common duty shall flash like wonders; 
and the miracles of the Book shall seem not greater proofs 
of God than the providences of mercy, and the exhibitions 
of justice, and the benedictions of peace. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A PLEADER for the physical man, the rights of flesh and blood, 
says: “Our instincts and impulses were not given us by Heaven 
in order that we might disobey them.” To this Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson replies: 

No, indeed; they were given us that we might rule them and sanctify 
them by the higher law; and it is only by godliness, righteousness, and 
renunciation that we realize the glorious possibilities of our incarnation. 
There is a remarkable passage in one of Godwin’s letters to his daughter, 
in which the cynical old man confesses from a stronger standpoint the 
efficacy of self-denial: “It is a refinement in voluptuousness to submit 
to voluntary privations. I always thought St. Paul’s rule, that we 
should die daily, an exquisite epicurean maxim. The practice of it 
would give to life a double relish.” The pagan could discern the virtue 
of self-denial; it gave life a more exquisite relish. If you wish keenly, 
vividly to realize the body, interrupt, limit, deny, sanctify its gratifica- 
tions. Moral loftiness, and mastery of spirit over flesh, give the last 
piquancy to the world of sensation. If you would know the utmost 
pleasures of appetite, put the puritan into the sybarite. Without godli- 
ness, abstinence, and high thinking the pleasures of sense are gross and 


brutalizing, and they perish in the using. 


WE cannot resist the impression that the undue stringency of 
the old Calvinism has given place in these days to an undue 
laxity even more dangerous; a laxity which makes itself felt in 
diminished regard for law, excessive sensitiveness as to the in- 
fliction even of necessary pain, mawkish sentimentality concern- 
ing criminals, and an obstinate incredulity with respect to the 
threatenings of the Scripture. Sermons on future retribution 
are certainly far less frequent than of old, but are they less neces- 
sary? That there should be modifications in the phrasing of 
that solemn doctrine need not be objected to, but that it should 
drop almost wholly out of our pulpits we cannot think healthful 


either to the community or to the church. A weak and nerve- 
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less proclamation of the truth, which hardly dares to hint, what 
Scripture makes so plain, that terrible suffering awaits the finally 
impenitent, and which holds out to the sinner “an eternal hope,” 
will not meet the needs of sorely tempted humanity. We agree 
with F. W. Faber, where he says, “I see a real good, solid, whole- 
some work to be done in real good, solid, wholesome souls by fre- 
quent meditation on hell; and I cannot bring myself to sacrifice 
it to the sickly insincerities and dishonest ignorancies out of 
which so large a proportion of temptations against the faith 
arise. 





SUNRISE AT SEA. 


From midocean Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote to his mother, 
“Yesterday I saw the sun rise over the sea—the most wonderful 
of earthly sights.” Did you ever witness a sunrise at sea on a 
calm morning ? 

You look out of your porthole before dawn and see the faintest 
possible hint of daylight yonder. You go on deck. The east gives 
a pale promise of the morning, just the first soft glimmer from 
“the gates ajar” of that heavenly chamber whence the sun will, 
by and by, come rejoicing. A low, doubtful, slowly growing 
light spreads, encroaching on the shadows in the east. The sky 
beds itself on the dark gray sea with a deep foundation of in- 
tense, dark, rich orange, and builds upward with gradations of 
yellow and green and colors no one could name. Infinite changes 
gently succeed, miracles of transformation, glory passing into 
glory. The stars fade slowly, blinking at the increasing light, 
like old religions dying before the Gospel. So smooth is the 
water, it is certain when the sun rises above the horizon he will 
stand with his feet on a sea of burnished glass. The clouds have 
bent a triumphal arch over the place of his coming, and one 
broad cloud makes a crimson canopy to the pavilion which awaits 
the king. Graceful, airy clouds hover like spirits that expect a 
spectacle ; shortly they put on glorious robes, and their faces are 
bright, as if, like Moses, in some lofty place they had seen God 
face to face. The meanest tattered cloud that lies waiting, like 
a beggar, at the gates of the morning, for the coming of the 


king from his inaccessible chambers of splendor, is dressed, while 
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it waits, in glory beside which the apparel of princes is sordid 
and vile. For more than an hour, a long, long hour, you watch 
the elaborate, unfolding pageant of preparation go on in the east. 
With a quivering hush of culminating wonder, you await the 
grand uprise of the sun. Will he ever come? You almost doubt. 
At last, when the ecstasy of expectation has grown intense, a 
thin narrow flash of brilliant, dazzling fire shoots level along the 
sea, swift as lightning. Swiftly it rises and broadens till, in one 
moment, the dusk immensity above is kindled by it; another 
moment, and the far-off gloomy west sees it; in another, the 
whole heaven feels it; and yet one moment more, and the wide 
circle of the sea is molten silver. 

It is done, all done. The thing, so long preparing and ap- 
proaching, bursts into completion. The day is full blown in a 
moment. The few heavy piles of clouds on the horizon look 
like castles in conflagration and consume away ; the sun’s burning 
gaze scorches from the rafters of the sky the light cobwebs of 
mist and fleece; and now the sun has the clean temple of the 
heavens all to himself, paved with silver, domed with azure, 
pillared with light. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TEMPERANCE. 


THAT the cause of Temperance is further advanced and in a 
more encouraging state in the United States than in any other 
of the great countries of the world may be seen from the follow- 
ing statistics published by no less careful and unbiased a body 
than the Board of Trade of Great Britain: 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN GALLONS 


Wine. Beer. Spirits Total 
United Kingdom. 9.39 31.70 1.12 42.21 
France dl ° : 25.40 6.20 2 @P 23 62 
Germany ° 1.45 27.5 1. 30.89 
United States.... p 33 13.30 1.06 14.69 


A prominent American apostle of Temperance, recently re- 
turned from a round-the-world tour of investigation, makes re- 
port of his observations in confirmation of these statistics. From 
these and many other tokens it is obvious that the outlook for 
the diminution of indulgence in alcoholic beverages is brighter 


here than elsewhere, and better now than ever before. The best 
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methods of fighting the drink demon may not yet have been 
agreed upon, but prolonged and varied experimentation is add- 
ing to our practical wisdom; and we are gradually working 
toward agreement and the ultimate unification of the forces of 
Temperance in one great concerted movement. Probably not by 
one huge sudden overwhelming wave will the liquor traffic be 
swept away, but by the steady rising of the tide of sentiment, 
and the perfecting of strategic methods by experience, and the 
irrefutable scientific exposure of its awful ravages, its merited 
doom will sweep over and submerge it forever out of sight. 

It is in this country that a campaign of education against in- 
temperance has been carried on for a hundred years; and every 
part and phase of that long campaign has imparted some momen- 
tum to the forward movement. Despite all fault found with the 
churches, the Christian Church and its men and women have 
led and sustained, with the unfailing “perseverance of the 
saints,” this great humane crusade of rescue and reform. The 
Church, through its best men and women, has brought about 
that practically national system of school instruction which aims 
to teach all children scientifically the injurious effects of alco- 
holic drinks. The obtaining of Local Option laws from State 
Legislatures for rural regions, and also (which is more difficult) 
for cities, is a prac ticable measure of improvement. The ex- 
tension of Prohibition to an increasing number of States, with 
means for making it more effective, is a future certainty. The 
Anti-Saloon League is a sagacious and formidable antagonist of 
the liquor power. The custom, rapidly spreading among railroad 
and other corporations and among individual employers, of re- 
quiring total abstinence on the part of all employees is an efficient 
form of compulsory education to workingmen and their children. 
The increasing diffusion through the press, as well as by text- 
books, of hygienic and sanitary information is making the 
general public acquainted with the conditions of health, and 
with the fact that alcoholic drinks are related to disease and not 
to health. The emphasis upon athletics in the schools induces a 
study of the regimen which makes for bodily strength, and the 
physical trainer is a Temperance advocate and lecturer. The 
ambition of women in society to attain a perfect physical con- 
dition for the sake of personal attractiveness and the matchless 
charm and sweet beauty of pure healthiness contributes to dis- 
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courage the drinking habits of fashionable social circles. In 
the largest and most elegant hotels wines are less frequently seen 
in the dining rooms; various mineral and carbonated waters be- 
ing extensively substituted. A multitude of elements are subtly 
working to dissolve the foundations on which distilleries and 
breweries have built the fabric of their malign, disgraceful, and 
accursed prosperity. The intensifying currents of intelligence, 
morality, and religion, by a mighty electrolysis running every- 
where, are eating away the pipes which distribute liquid damna- 
tion through the land. 

A significant token, not to be left out of Hope’s cheerful 
reckoning, is the present attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward intemperance, which calls forth the following recent 
comment: 


Few Protestants realize how severely this Church condemns drunken- 
ness, or how strongly the ban which it puts upon the business of saloon- 
keeping has operated to bring it into its present disrepute. A plenary 
council of the bishops in this country, held as long ago as 1866, exhorted 
pastors to zealous work against intemperance, declared worthy of praise 
those who pledge themselves to total abstinence, and enjoined them to 
“frequently warn their flocks to shun drink-houses,” and to “repel 
from the sacraments liquor-dealers who encourage the abuses of drink, 
especially on Sunday.” A later council returned to the subject, and left 
on record injunctions which continue the law of the Church, that 
Catholics engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors should “consider 
seriously how many and how great are the dangers and the occasions 
of sin with which their business, although not in itself illicit, is sur- 
rounded ;” that they should, “if possible, choose some more honorable 
way of making a living;” and that if they cannot quit it they should 
“strive with all their might to remove the occasions of sin from them- 
selves and from others,” that they should refuse to sell drink to minors 
or those likely to go to excess, and that they should “keep their saloons 
closed on the Lord’s Day.” It is an interesting fact that this attitude 
of the Church has very largely driven Catholics out of the business of 


saloon-keeping. 


In view of the vast and powerful influence of the Papal Church 
in circles and levels of life where drunkenness has prevailed and 
wrought immeasurable degradation and woe, its resolute action 
and peremptory demands in favor of Temperance help to 
brighten the future of these United States. 
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BISHOP MERRILL ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 


Wat should be the attitude of the Church toward “higher 
criticism”? This question crowds itself upon our attention 
whether we wish it or not. It is here, and will not down. It 
meets us at every turn and confronts us in our most prudent 
efforts to conserve the truth. It seems necessary that every 
teacher of religion have some fairly well-defined theory or pos- 
ture to hold, and that he hold it with modesty and firmness 
during the period that is evidently formative, wherein sharp 
contentions of thought seem unavoidable, even while much of it 
is crude and immature 

It may be that not one can define satisfactorily to himself the 
exact position the Church, as a whole, should take, as in the 
carrying out of the fundamental principle of the right of per- 
sonal judgment there must be found limitations to the right of 
one class to dictate to another; and yet, where harmony of senti- 
ment is important, there will doubtless be a possibility of finding 
common ground, well removed from extremes, where all who 
earnestly desire the truth can safely work together for a com- 
mon end without sacrificing principle or forcing conscience. 
Strange, indeed, if this is not the case. If it be not possible, we 
have indeed fallen upon unhappy times. 

There are some things in this connection which neither the 
Church nor her influential teachers can afford to do. The 
question cannot be ignored with any safety. We cannot go on 
affirming as facts anything which learning discards as untrue, or 
which will not stand the test of sound criticism, whether the 
criticism be lower or higher. What we teach must have a sub- 
stantial basis. Intelligence demands this. Theories will yield to 
facts, as they ought, and dogmas must turn to the light and take 
shape from the last manifestations of actual knowledge. There 
is no such thing as hiding the truth, or holding it forever from 
the people. It is by the manifestation of the truth that the true 
apostle commends himself to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. There is no possibility of honoring the Bible by shut- 
ting out any ray of light that can be thrown upon its pages. 

On the other hand, the Church cannot afford to accept as fact 


* Because of the subject, source, and character of this article we exclude editorial 
matter in order to reprint it from the Northwestern Christian Advocate, to which it 
was contributed. 
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that which is only hypothesis, theory, or conjecture. We are 
often asked to do this, and the demand is urged with such vehe- 
mence and persistence that one needs vigilance and self-poise to 
resist the plausible pleadings of scholarly voices enlisted in this 
behalf. Just at this point not a few have been swept from their 
steadfastness. Sad havoc is wrought in this way in schools and 
colleges. There is great fascination in novel speculations for 
students of scholarly ambitions, when such speculations appear 
with historical or scientific settings, clothed in the garb of mod- 
ern learning, and appeal to the pride of intellect which detests 
bondage to tradition. To my mind one of the regrettable things, 
which is deplorable in its results, is the readiness with which our 
teachers accept hypotheses as facts and present them to their 
pupils with the weight of their own personal opinions in their 
favor, when all the claims of duty and of the higher wisdom 
would be met by presenting them as hypotheses yet to be studied. 
Eliminate what is thus treated, and the residuum of conclusions 
now taught in the schools, antagonistic to the older faith, would 
be neither numerous nor formidable. In other words, deduct 
from the sum total of the teachings of “higher criticism” all 
that is yet chiefly conjectural, and the remainder—that which is 
undoubted fact—will not imperil any doctrine essential to the 
Christian faith. Up to the present the foundations stand sure. 
Those among us who denounce all that is known as the “higher 
criticism” as destructive, infidel, and of the evil one, are too in- 
considerate and rash to be permanently influential. We want to 
know all that can be known about the origin,date,and authorship 
of the books of the Bible; and we covet the light on these mat- 
ters and hail it as the right of the Church and a benediction, 
from whatever source it may come, our chief concern being to 
know that it is light and not darkness. As light drives away 
darkness, so an increase of intelligence may dissipate some an- 
cient opinions, but it certainly will not destroy any faith that is 
divine nor rob the Church of any revelation that God has made 
to men. It is not the real work of the higher critics that we 
deplore. In an important field they have wrought vigorously 
and well. Let them be commended for all that they have accom- 
plished in their legitimate sphere. Like the archeologist or the 
antiquarian of any sort, their search is for facts and their busi- 
ness is with facts. Speculations about facts or interpretations of 
41 
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their discoveries are less legitimate to their calling, less in accord 
with their special training, and more apt to betray them into 
lines of reasoning detrimental to their usefulness and hurtful to 
the interests which ought to be their inspiration and their joy. 

Some things are necessary on the part of the Church in order 
to gather the best results of the achievements of the higher 
critics. Their rightful place and work must be recognized and 
conceded. The real essentials of the faith must be defined and 
understood. What might be spared from traditional notions re- 
specting the Bible without injury to its divine authority, ought 
to have careful study and discriminating judgment. It is a mis- 
take of grave import to confound the incidentals of a revelation 
with the revelation itself. It is equally unfortunate to regard 
the manner or mode of inspiration as essential to inspiration. 
What God does is not dependent on His way of doing it. He 
spake to the fathers in “divers manners.” Hence the modifica- 
tion of a theory of inspiration does not necessarily destroy the 
inspiration. If men once thought that God used inspired men 
as men use the pen with which they write, dictating words and 
syllables, at once employing and overriding human agency, and 
then subsequently discovered that He inspired the man and not 
the pen, and used his mind and heart as well as his hand, their 
idea of inspiration will undergo some change; but the fact of 
inspiration is not affected nor its importance diminished. In- 
stead of loss there is real gain in the nearer approach to the 
correct apprehension of the fact. 

In many instances the bearer of a message is utterly unim- 
portant, while the message is of the highest value. The fact that 
we do not know the name of the writer of a book does not inter- 
fere with the importance of a book, if its contents be understood. 
Whether Moses wrote the books bearing his name with his own 
hand, or employed a trained scribe to assist, or whether he used 
genealogical registers or other documents available, is not essen- 
tial to his authorship of the Pentateuch, nor to our faith in him 
as the divinely appointed leader and lawgiver of Israel. No one 
supposes that his own hand penned every line, as certainly he did 
not write the account of his own death and burial. 

Nor is a later revision by a later hand out of harmony with the 
scope and purpose of the books of the law. If words are found 
in them, or idioms or shades of thought of later date than Moses, 
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showing that a revision by Ezra, or by some other inspired or 
providential person, took place when adaptation to the language 
or other conditions of the times was necessary, this fact does not 
disprove their original authorship nor their authority as the 
revelation of God’s will for the nation. So what if some other 
than Job wrote the book of Job, or if others than David wrote 
some of the psalms, or if some other prophet than Isaiah wrote 
part of the book of Isaiah? All these points are open for study, 
and that without involving the essential character of the Bible, 
or the faith of the Church, or the doctrine of inspiration, or any 
other doctrine dependent on the Bible as the word of God. 

As Methodists we believe in “all the canonical books” of the 
Scriptures. We believe in each book according to its purpose, 
contents, and value. This does not oblige us to believe each as 
important as the others, nor that any one has a character beyond 
its own sphere, purpose, or pretension. Ecclesiastes has not the 
same purpose as Isaiah, nor would its absence leave so large a 
space nor involve so great a loss from the volume of Revelation 
as would the book from which Jesus read in the synagogue. 
While each book has its place, its scope, its value, and its binding 
force, and is to be esteemed for itself, the less conspicuous and 
important books are not dishonored or disparaged while receiv- 
ing less reverence than those of broader significance and higher 
import. All this we can concede with perfect consistency, and do 
believe it without the slightest concession to infidelity, or to any 
class or grade of destructive criticism. We hold it not through 
stress of pressure from without, but as in accord with the best 
and truest conceptions of that marvelous compilation which 
makes up the book we honor as the book of God. 

Criticism has long been honored in the Church. Scholarship 
commands respect. The older commentators were higher critics. 
They sought to know the dates, authors, historical settings, the 
exact reading, and all that could be known about the books of the 
Bible. Adam Clarke labored assiduously in this field and made 
progress quite in advance of his times, so that modern discoveries 
go but little beyond where he marked the way, and modern critics 
seldom surpass him till they enter the field of speculation. Had 
he made a specialty of criticism and thrust his views in that 
field into prominence, leaving out his evangelical teaching, he 
would have stood well to the front as an advanced thinker as well 
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as a scholar of first-class attainments. Yet was not his orthodoxy 
impugned. His scholarship was not incompatible with faith in 
the supernatural, nor with the highest type of evangelical loyalty 
to Christ. So with many others. Rationalism has no monopoly 
of learning. The most learned critics are reverent in spirit and 
true to the Gospel of grace. Such bring no peril to the Church. 
They never proclaim their doubts. If doubts assail them, they 
wrestle with them till the solution comes, as come it will, and 
then they preach their invigorated faith with the unction born 
of their new struggles and new victory. 

My heart goes out in sympathetic appreciation toward all 
workers in the legitimate sphere of criticism, believing much is 
being done to clear away the accumulated rubbish of the ages and 
to free the Holy Scriptures from accretions and misunderstand- 
ing which clog evangelical faith and give the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme. Heresy abounds, and will, till God’s word stands 
forth freed from bondage and able to break the fetters of igno- 
rance and superstition. Let the light shine! In this work pre- 
tenders will appear. False prophets and false apostles are ever 
of old. Destructive critics and champions of doubt are bold, 
boastful, blatant, self-asserting, and proud. Like Satan, they 
overdo till reaction comes. Honest, humble learning, with in- 
telligent delving, will counteract the devices of unbelief and 
bring to light the refined gold of the kingdom. Let no lover 
of truth tremble for the ark of God. 

The Church wants truth and invites research. Her attitude to- 
ward higher criticism is that of a sympathetic and yet jealous 
friend. She watches for the coming of new evidence of the truth 
as one watches for the morning during a night of storm. She 
honors earnest toilers in all lines of learning. Yet will she not 
tolerate pretentiousness. She wants no deceptions nor will she 
accept opinions for facts. Discrimination is her business. Mere 
inferences from half-known premises do not enrich her store of 
knowledge. While appreciating the good in the learning of to- 
day, she cannot cast aside the solid learning of yesterday. Her 
Bible is her jewel. It has passed through fires as hot as will ever 
be kindled. The word of the Lord standeth forever. 
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THE ARENA. 
CHRIST AVD BROWNING. 

Tue title which in the March-April number of the Review placed 
Browning in opposition to Christ must have given pain to more than 
one reader who worships the matchless Teacher, yet gathers much 
inspiration from the “poet’s poet.” The evident sorrow with which 
the writer of that note seems compelled to give up a part at least of 
his literary idol in order to hold fast the sound doctrine of Christ 
by contrast reminds one of the agony of Romanes when he sur- 
rendered faith, with its comforts, in order to follow the cheerless 
path in which he fancied that scientific truth forced him. Happily 
for that conscientious devotee of truth, ere reaching the end of the 
life journey he came back to the rest of faith, bringing his science 
with him. Perhaps this pained student of Browning may as hap- 
pily find at length that the views of his much-loved instructor on 
the penalties of the finally impenitent are really in accord with 
the revealings of the great Teacher sent from God. 

The question of restorationism is not, “Shall many be lost?” but, 
“Shall any be lost?” He that believes that only one person shall be 
finaily and forever lost is spoiled for the company of the restora- 
tionists. Christ answered not the curiosity which coveted to know 
the proportions between the lost and the saved. And when he 
opened the door of woe with a brief parable he showed torment, but 
not companionship. The one who there speaks pleads for water, and 
to be saved from company, even of those he once loved most. But 
the Father’s house has many mansions, and abundant society is 
there. But the region of the lost may be a wilderness of extreme 
loneliness. One may go far toward the largest hope for the future 
blessedness of the greatest portion of mankind, and yet assert that 
for one being at least it were better had that man never been born. 
Such a belief makes one a great optimist, but such an exception 
saves him from being a restorationist. Instead of opposing the 
teaching of Christ, is he not in greater accord with it than was 
Dante, whose medizval fancy peopled his Inferno with myriads of 
beings? 

One passage found in the depths of “The Ring and the Book” 
appears to me to settle the question of Browning’s views on the sub- 
ject. This is probably Browning’s masterpiece, and it is indeed a 
work of proportions titanic in every sense of the word. The passage 
in view concerns Guido, one of the principal characters. He it is 
who has married a young, pure, and beautiful wife for money, then 
tortures her, makes accusations against her as base as they are 
false, and finally murders her. His is one of the most horribly ill- 
shapen characters ever imagined and portrayed for the immortal 
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pages of literature. He is a fit companion for Iago, and for him 
who betrayed the Son of man with a kiss. The passage is an utter- 
ance of the priest Caponsacchi. It is no fragment of traditional the- 
ology, but the outburst of a certain “instinct of his own i’ the 
matter.” In it he speaks of the kind of sentence which justice de- 
mands for such a criminal. The whole passage is for several rea- 
sons worthy of careful study. It shows that underneath the big- 
hearted sympathy of this great author were granitic foundations of 
regard for eternal justice. It also shows the preacher of to-day, who, 
swinging pendulum-like away from the lurid and literal methods of 
the fathers, has fallen into almost entire neglect of the dark issues 
that follow the final judgment, that there are conceptions of the 
doom of the wicked which are none the less awful for the lack of 
red fire and the odor of brimstone. 


Let us go away—leave Guido all alone 

Back on the world which knows him now! 

I think he will be found (indulge so far!) 

Not to die so much as to slide out of life, 
Pushed by the general horror and common hate 
Low, lowet left o’ the very ledge of things, 

I seem to see him catch convulsively 

One by one at all honest forms of life, 

At reason, order, decency, and use— 

To cramp him and get foothold by at least ; 

And still they disengage them from his clutch. 
“What, you are he, then, had Pompilia once 
And so forwent her? Take not up with us!” 
And thus I see him slowly and surely edged 
Off all the table-land whence life upsprings 
Aspiring to be immortality, 

As the snake, hatched on hilltop by mischance, 
Despite his wriggling, slips, slides, slidders down 
Hillside, lies low and prostrate on the smooth 
Level of the outer place, lapsed in the vale: 

So I lose Guido in the loneliness, 

Silence, and dusk, till at the doleful end, 

At the horizontal line, creation’s verge, 

From what just is to absolute nothingness— 
Whom is it, straining onward still, he meets? 
What other man deep further in the fate, 

Who, turning at the prize of a footfall 

To flatter him and promise fellowship, 
Discovers in the act a frightful face— 

Judas, made monstrous by much solitude! 

The two are at one now! Let them love their love 
That bites and claws like hate, or hate their hate 
That mops and mows and makes as it were love! 
There let them each tear each in devil’s-fun, 
Or fondle this the other while malice aches— 
Both teach, both learn detestability ! 
Kiss him the kiss, Iscariot! Pay that back, 
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That smatch o’ the slaver blistering on your lip, 
By the better trick, the insult he spared Christ— 
Lure him the lure o’ the letters, Aretine! 

Lick him o’er slimy smooth with jelly-filth 

O’ the verse and prose pollution in love's guise! 

The cockatrice is with the basilisk! 

There let them grapple, denizens o’ the dark, 

Foes or friends, but indissolubly bound, 

In their one spot out of the ken of God 

Or care of man, forever and for evermore. 
Hillsboro, O. 5S. O. RoYALt. 


A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE 


Proressor Hype, in his excellent article on the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
in a recent number of the Review, has a very brief reference to the 
fact that the clergy did not stand by him in his philanthropic efforts. 
This does not express the whole truth. The case was so bad and so 
instructive that it seems to us to deserve emphasizing and illustra- 
ting by other citations. And Lord Shaftesbury’s own positions on 
various matters were so curiously inconsistent as to demand a word 
of mention. Human nature is a very interesting study. It is at 
best a bunch of contradictions, a bundle of queer freaks and mu- 
tually conflicting traits, a strange medley of wayward notiens and 
obstinate prejudices. 

The noble earl plaintively writes: “To whom should I have natu- 
rally looked for the chief aid? Why, undoubtedly to the clergy. But 
from them I have received no support, or next to none. As a body 
they have done, are doing, and will do nothing. And this through- 
out my whole career.” “Here at Manchester the clergy, as usual, 
are cowed by capital and power.” “Sinners were with me, saints 
against me.” “Although I stand fast by the teaching of the Evan- 
gelicals, I do not hesitate to say that I have received from the hands 
of that party treatment which I have not received from any other. 
My only enemies have been the Evangelicals.” “I am oftentimes 
puzzled by the strange contrasts I find—support from infidels or 
nonprofessors, opposition or coldness from religionists. They read 
and study the Bible, they pray for guidance, they ask and surely 
obtain God’s grace to judge aright. Then they resolve to weaken 
my efforts.” He speaks of the “utter intolerance of the Evangel- 
icals.” 

Yet he was himself an intimate friend and counselor of Haldane, 
the chief proprietor and leader writer of the Record newspaper that 
so maliciously and intolerantly hounded Maurice, Robertson, and 
others who stood for a measure of intellectual freedom. He was 
very bitter against the reformers in all other lines than his own, 
declaring that mischief and subversion were their main objects. 
“They cannot have a just plea for their policy,” he said. “Civil and 
religious liberty are complete with us, the people have not a wrong 
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unredressed, nor the radicals a right unattained.” Yet this was 
some years before the repeal of the infamous Conventicle Act which 
forbade worship in a private house by more than twenty persons, 
and against which a majority of one was with the utmost difficulty 
secured in the House of Lords. Lord Shaftesbury was a determined 
advocate of the Established Church, with all its inevitable and 
notorious injustices. He voted, with the Peers, every time against 
the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, which the Commons unanimously 
passed year after year. He spoke against the Reform Bill of 1867, 
enlarging the number of voters. He opposed, in 1871, with the ut- 
most vehemence, the Secret Ballot Bill, denouncing it as “everything 
that is dangerous in politics, mean in morals, and cowardly in the 
discharge of duty.”’ He was always a stanch Tory and a rigid Church- 
man, holding that “the democratic principle is antichristian.” He 
was a stout opponent of the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible—“‘Ten thousand evils will ensue,” he said. He fought fiercely 
against neutrality in religious matters on the part of the India 
government; considered that there must be religious teaching in the 
public schools, and that not to have it “would be without exception 
the grossest violation of the rights of religious liberty that ever was 
perpetrated or even imagined in the worst times by the bigotry of 
any government, whether foreign or domestic.” He was an intense 
Premillenarian, and had the gloomiest apprehensions as to the re- 
ligious and political future of his country. He was at no period a 
total abstainer; he urged the continuance of the custom of drinking 
in convivial banquets. 

It is surely instructive to note how the man who did such mar- 
velous things for the oppressed in some directions should have stood 
so stoutly for the oppressors in other matters. He is by no means 
alone in this. Among the most heated opponents of his Factory Bills 
which have done such untold good were Gladstone, Bright, Cobden, 
Brougham, Buxton, Peel, and other reformers. It is well known 
how keenly Mr. Lincoln felt the fact that a very large majority of 
the most prominent men in the churches of Springfield, together 
with twenty out of the twenty-three ministers, were against him in 
186@. He stood for freedom, for the principles of the Bible, was on 
the side, he was sure, of the God who hated injustice and slavery, 
and yet nearly all the Biple people and the teachers of religion in 
his vicinity voted for his opponent. 

This has happened over and over again. Voltaire, to mention only 
one other curious example, fought against oppression and cruelty, 
fought in behalf of justice, tolerance, and humanity, with all the 
keenness of his radiant genius. He flung himself into the cause of 
the poor and the persecuted and the wronged, and secured in many 
instances a redress of their wrongs at great expense of time and 
money. He hastened the abolition of serfdom throughout France, 
and relieved the poverty of many. He had love of justice, faith in 
human nature, and hatred of cruelty and all fanaticism—qualities 
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which have been almost wholly lacking in many who have stood 
high in the Church, and in most of the Church of Voltaire’s time 
and land. 

These facts and instances might be greatly extended; but we must 
not take space so to do, or to make upon them the lengthy com- 
ments to which they might profitably give rise. What a mixture is 
human character! There is surely a soul of good in things evil, and 
a soul of evil in things good. Only the Omniscient can unravel the 
tangle, or give righteous judgment. How rarely do we act from a 
single motive! How infrequent is genuine, thoroughgoing honesty 
in the formation of opinions! How few are entirely disinterested 
in their conduct or their ideas! How few can escape the compelling 
influence of their associations! How careful should we be in our 
condemnations! How many things must be taken into account in 
making up our estimate of others! JAMES MUDGEE. 

Webster, Mass. 


OUGHT QUESTION 51 OF THE CATECHISM TO REMAIN ? 

In the supplemental Sunday school lesson for June 1 we find: 
“51. Can we repent and believe of ourselves? No; the power to re- 
pent and believe is given us of God. Eph. ii, 8; Rom. xi, 29.” 

First, the references are irrelevant. In Eph. ii, 8, it is the salva- 
tion and not the faith that is God's gift, as is evident both from the 
structure of the text and from the context. Rom. xi, 29, has no 
reference to the personal salvation uf the individual, but to God's 
covenant with Israel: “The gifts and calling of God are not re- 
pented of” (R. V.)—that is, irrevocable. The word in the original 
is not that which is used in the commands to repentance. I am 
unable to find any passage in the Bible where repentance is spoken 
of as a gift, unless in Acts v, 31; xi, 18, and in these places it is 
evidently conferring an opportunity, or a privilege, and not as be- 
stowing power. 

Also, the subject of natural or gracious ability to repent and be- 
lieve is too abstruse to introduce into an elementary Catechism. 
Under present conditions we have the ability, else it would not be 
commanded. If the question and answer must stand the references 
should be stricken out, and a note should be added asserting our 
ability and duty to use the gift conferred. S. E. QuImMBy. 
Milton Mills, N. H. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 
SUGGESTIONS FROM THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN EMINENTLY 
SUCCESSFUL PASTOR. 

Few pastors, in our generation at least, have exercised a wider 
and more beneficent influence from the Christian pulpit than the 
late Dr. John Hall did during his entire ministry. This was due 
mainly to three causes. He had a church of commanding influence. 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has for half a century been one 
of the most prominent pulpits of New York city. Some of the 
strongest ministers in the denomination have been its pastors. In- 
deed, the church has been strong in those elements which necessa- 
rily make a church powerful. It has been strong spiritually. The 
people have loved to hear the pure Gospel, and, so far as we are in- 
formed. were impatient of any kind of preaching that was not 
characterized by a profound evangelical spirit. A people of this 
kind are in the nature of things a spiritual people, else they would 
not desire in the pulpit spiritual truth and delight in it. It has been 
strong also intellectually. Its people have been, many of them, persons 
of the highest intelligence and of thorough education, capable of ap- 
preciating the more advanced, as well as the simpler, forms of Chris- 
tian thought. Further, it has been a church of great financial 
ability, and a large contributor to the benevolences of the denomina- 
tion as well as to the general benevolences called forth by the needs 
of humanity. These elements combine to make it a church of great 
power, and the pastor of such a church necessarily would wield a 
large influence. We must, therefore, give credit to the church of 
which Dr. Hall was so long the pastor as contributing to his pulpit 
and pastoral influence. 

But an important element in his successful ministry was his own 
personality. Dr. Hall was built for a Gospel minister. His bear- 
ing and his personal appearance were impressive. He combined 
dignity with simplicity, quietness and modesty with boldness, re- 
serve with freedom of expression. To the casual observer he would 
seem to be a yielding character. Those who knew him best realized 
that he was a man of great strength of conviction and of determina- 
tion of character, which he showed in important crises in his life. 
There was that about him which commanded respect, and there 
was no circle in which he moved that his power as a Gospel minis- 
ter was not felt. 

Another element of his influence was his preaching. His sermons 
were so simple that some people supposed they lacked profundity, 
but if an inferior man had attempted to imitate him he would have 
failed. He never preached to listless or dull congregations. For a 
quarter of a century, in that large church, he held great congrega- 
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tions to his ministry. It would be difficult to describe his character 
as a preacher. His sermons were carefully prepared and were de- 
livered without manuscript. He was especially strong in the evan- 
gelical side of his ministry. His teaching contained the marrow and 
fatness of the Gospel. Many went to hear him for this very reason. 
It has been said that people would leave their own churches for 
the afternoon service in order to hear what they called a real re- 
ligious sermon. The arrangement of his sermons was so simple 
that to a casual observer they lacked analysis, but a closer inspec- 
tion would show them to have been prepared in logical order and 
were the expressions of a logical mind. These were some of the 
elements that contributed to his wide influence for so long a period. 
A study, therefore, of his ministry, which we gather from his 
biography, written by his son, Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Hall, may be of 
value to young preachers and pastors. 

The first suggestion is that Dr. Hall made preaching and pastoral 
work his great business. He was a writer for the press also, and 
a lecturer. But these were, in reality, an extension of his pulpit 
efforts. The same tone of seriousness and of moral earnestness per- 
vaded all his public efforts. So much did he enjoy preaching that 
it was his custom after he had conducted the morning and after- 
noon services in his own pulpit to preach for some other church in 
the evening. A fuller view of his high position as a preacher will 
appear in a quotation from one who knew him well, and whose 
words were written soon after Dr. Hall's acceptance of the call to 
New York, the Rev. Thomas Croskerry, of Londonderry, Ireland 
It will be remembered that Dr. Hall came to New York from Mary's 
Abbey, Dublin: 

“The pulpit was the throne of his power. He was no talker of 
drawling platitudes or explanatory futilities, with affected rhetoric 
or artificial turns of phrase, or mental inanity, whose sermons act 
upon part of a congregation like chloroform, while they drive an- 
other portion into thinking of nothing, a third into wondering 
when the preacher will be done, a fourth into ill-natured criticism, 
and a fifth out of church altogether. He was something more than 
a mere pounder of texts in a doctrinal mortar; something more than 
a dry, didactic talker after modes beaten flat by the incessant 
hammering of centuries. In fact, Dr. Hall was one of the freshest 
preachers of the age. He preached, too, as he talked, with a fine 
conversational freedom and naturalness, and was so singularly lucid 
and happy in expression that he was, to our mind, the Goldsmith 
and Franklin, in one, of the Irish pulpit. His sermons—some of 
them, if rumor is to be credited, like Jonah’s gourd, the offspring of 
a single night—are powerful from their heavenly unction, their be- 
seeching tenderness, their popular scope, and above all, their wide 
range of analogical illustration. He was, indeed, singularly skill- 
ful in analogies, in the structure of those ‘aerial pontoons’ which 
bridge across the literal and the figurative. It is, perhaps, the 
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highest praise of Dr. Hall’s sermons and speeches that they do not 
read well, for it is a well-known fact that the newspaper speech 
which is polished and rounded, and Ciceronian in its periods, is 
anything but popular or pleasing to an audience.” 

Dr. Hall's biography also suggests his modesty and his avoidance 
of any attempt to make an impression of his ability beyond that 
which he was able steadily to maintain in his pulpit ministrations. 
It is not uncommon for men who enter upon a new field of minis- 
terial labor to endeavor to make a marked impression at the be- 
ginning. He, on the other hand, determined to adhere strictly to 
his ordinary presentation of the truth according to his ability. It 
was not only an act of wisdom, but also of good sense, that led him 
to adopt, on his arrival in New York, the method indicated in the 
quotation herewith presented. This was written to a friend in Ire- 
land soon after his pastorate commenced in New York: “I have 
begun with ordinary sermons that I might not pitch the standard 
of expectation higher than I could honestly keep up—have eschewed 
all attempts at sensationalism, and told the people that our reliance 
must be upon the steady, patient teaching of divine truth.” 

Some references in his biography to criticism and the speculative 
discussions of the time indicate his attitude toward the new move- 
ments which were then beginning to affect the Church. While re- 
ceptive to all truth, he was content with the forms of expression in 
which he had been reared and in which he had achieved such suc- 
cess. He was in no sense hostile to investigation, but nothing had 
occurred to disturb the serenity of his faith in the great truths of 
the Bible and in their ordinary modes of expression. “His theory 
of inspiration remained an unshaken faith that, whatever errors 
transcription might have introduced into the pages as we have them, 
inerrancy in a very strict sense was to be attributed to the in- 
spired words.” “In the refinement of theological speculation he had 
little interest. For him the theology that resolved the doubts of the 
ordinary theologically untrained hearer was sufficient. He knew 
nothing of German speculative theology, and was inclined to re- 
gard it as useless if not dangerous. At the same time he felt that 
a trained minister who had the opportunity should master it if 
he could. Very early in the theological training of the present 
writer he advised acquiring a knowledge of French and German, 
and more than once he himself undertook the study of French. Yet 
he did not feel the necessity for his own thought of work along the 
directions of modern speculation and scientific inquiry. He was 
apt to distrust new phraseology, and felt even some measure of 
impatience with those whom the older phrases no longer satisfied, 
and who were compelled to recast the forms in which faith was 
expressed.” 

His biography further suggests reasons why the pulpit is not more 
powerful. It will be seen from the quotation herewith given that 
he attributed it in part to the preacher and in part to the people. It 
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is not common for us to attribute failure of a minister to the people, 
and yet he clearly shows that there are conditions in the churches 
which make it very difficult for a preacher to achieve success. By 
placing the blame alike on the pulpit and on the pew, he presents a 
phase of the case not often recognized: 

“Presbyteries, indeed, can use greater care in admitting to the 
place of preachers those who are destitute of the power to preach; 
but as regards those of us who are licensed, our preaching must 
depend on our congregation first, and secondly on ourselves. If 
our people weary and harass us with a multiplicity of small 
matters they could better manage themselves; if they demand that 
we swell the pomp of every social gathering, sit through every com- 
mittee, and be on hand generally for anything and everything, then 
we shall be inferior preachers. The same unhappy end can be 
reached by forcing a portion of our strength away from our work, 
as, for example, to the acquirement of further means of living, or the 
painful and anxious economy of what we have.” 

“Much depends on ourselves. If we live mainly among books and 
little among men; if we defer the severe labor of composition till 
the end of the week, and then think how to get respectably through 
for the Sabbath, intending to do better next week; if we take no 
pains to know the points at which we and the message we carry can 
come into contact with the minds of our hearers; then plainly our 
preaching power will be small, even though the union were a 
thousand times more glorious than it is. But our preaching power 
is our real power, and there is not one among us that will not own 
that we could have made much more of it. While, therefore, the 
great events of our time cannot in this respect improve us, it were 
surely a good time for our people and ourselves to seek that im- 
provement. A living church will always be a preaching church. 
The decay of the pulpit goes hand in hand with the decay of piety, 
partly as cause, and partly as effect. We shall be strong when men 
shall feel that where the church is Presbyterian the strong pre- 
sumption is that there will be in it theroughly good preaching.” 

He incidentally calls attention also to the method of training in 
which he had been reared when a student of theology. It is clear 
that the attempt was made to instill in the students the power of 
extempore speech, in which Dr. Hall was such a master. He wrote 
carefully but did not employ manuscript. His simplicity of lan- 
guage and clearness of thought contributed largely to his success in 
this direction: 

“It was the rule of the classes for the student to receive texts, 
and to preach from them before the professor and the class, and to 
receive such criticism from the professor upon arrangement, matter, 
and manner as he felt to be proper. The sermons were commonly 
memorized and given verbally as written. Reading was not the 
order of those, to the preacher, solemn occasions. We were not, of 
course, taught that memorizing the language was to be our enduring 
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method, but that careful writing contributed to order, clearness, 
correctness of description, and definiteness. All my experience since 
my student-days confirms that impression. 

“My ministry began, and continued for three years, in somewhat 
peculiar conditions, the congregations consisting of the Protestant 
gentry not Presbyterians, a few Presbyterians, and the majority 
not only not used to Protestant services, but many of them not 
used to the English language. It was necessary to prepare to speak 
in such a way as to interest the educated and at the same time to be 
intelligible to the rest of the hearers. It was not uncommon to 
deliver a carefully prepared sermon in the forenoon, to go, frequently 
on foot, seven or eight miles in the afternoon, and repeat it to a corre- 
sponding congregation in the evening. The experience of the morn- 
ing sometimes led to modifications in the evening. What seemed 
to be obscure to the hearers in the morning was clarified as much 
as possible in the delivery to the evening hearers.” 

His biography indicates that he was not a controversialist, and 
yet he never hesitated to take his part in the discussion of the im- 
portant questions that arose. Always a man of profound convictions, 
he was willing to take the responsibility of adhering to them, in 
public as well as in private. Some occasions in which he did this 
are clearly stated in his biography. There are instances in his 
career which show that he was possessed of great moral courage, 
and could carry on a controversy when it was necessary, but always 
with kindness and dignity. “Let it be said to his credit that he 
always exhibited, in debate, a high-bred Christian courtesy, and that 
he abstained from all those weapons of fierce and sarcastic re- 
crimination which do so much to lower the moral status as well as 
lessen the influence of the ministry.” 

His biography further indicates that he recognized ministerial 
vacations as of value, as indicated in the following passage con- 
cerning the method of taking his vacations. In another part of 
his biography, however, it is said that he never abstained from work 
during his vacations 

“The summer vacations were variously spent. One of the simple 
pleasures of my father’s younger days was a walking trip in Wales. 
With light luggage, and living on the simple fare of the kindly 
Welsh people, he walked all over the northern and southern parts of 
Wales, and retained to the end of his life a great admiration and 
deep regard for the Welsh people. A little Erse which he had 
picked up in Connaught helped him to make his wants known where 
only the Welsh tongue was known. He also visited with my mother 
and a dear friend the principal continental cities, traveling in 
France and Italy as well as Switzerland. The vacations were short, 
but in successive trips he covered in this way a good deal of ground.” 

These are some of the suggestions that come to us in reading the 
excellent biography by his son, and they are suggestions of great 
value to the young minister. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


PAPYRI. 

Eeypt is, par excellence, the land of papyri. In spite of the great 
number already discovered, every year continues to bring forth 
from the sands and ruins in the Nile valley fresh and valuable ones. 
It is really astonishing how many have been unearthed, and are now 
deposited in the museums of the world. According to a recent au- 
thority, Turin alone has no less than ten thousand papyri, of all de- 
scriptions, values, and sizes. The University of Oxford has not far 
from seven thousand, and Heidelberg many thousands, while Vienna, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Cambridge, Cairo, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and other smaller cities possess a very large number. There are, 
again, a great many papyri in private collections and in the posses- 
sion of dealers and speculators. Some of these thousands are of 
little or no literary value, mere fragments or scraps, and yet too 
precious to be destroyed; for how often has a single line aided the 
earnest seeker after truth! 

The literary critics of classical literature have been greatly aided 
in their investigations and work by the light afforded by the 
papyri. Several fragments, more or less complete, of some Grecian 
writer have been unearthed during the past two decades. Of this 
we shall give illustrations farther on. But perhaps no class of 
students have gained more from these recent discoveries in Egypt 
than those interested in New Testament textual criticism. Whoever 
will compare recent works on this subject, such as Professor 
Gregory's Teztkritik des Neuen Testaments, with older Handbooks 
or Introductions cannot fail to notice the very large number of 
manuscripts and fragments recently discovered in Egypt by scholars 
like Petrie, Grenfell, and Hunt. May we not say that most of the 
recent additions to the lists are those which were found in this 
ancient land? 

Indeed, it is no wonder that Egypt should contain so many ancient 
classical and Christian documents of great worth. There is no 
climate anywhere more favorable to the preservation of ancient 
documents than that enjoyed in the Nile valley. The papyrus is as 
“indestructible as the pyramids and obelisks.” It will also be re 
membered that Egypt was at all times, owing to its central position, 
a great commercial emporium, a meeting place of the nations. The 
intercourse between Syria and Palestine was always great, and per- 
haps never greater than during the first centuries of our era. The 
Christian religion took a firm hold in many places around Alexandria 
and along the northern coast of Africa at a very early time. These 
facts explain the existence of so many foreign art treasures in 
Egypt. Though fresh papyri are being added every year to those al- 
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ready discovered and deposited in our museums, the reader should 
remember that a very large number of these have never yet been 
scientifically examined or deciphered. We, therefore, have a perfect 
right to expect startling discoveries when these shall have been 
accurately read and classified. Indeed, every time a careful study 
of any collection has been made some important item has been 
added to our knowledge. Professor Nestle, speaking of textual 
criticism, says: “A systematic search in the libraries of Europe 
might add still more [manuscripts and fragments] to the lists; a 
search in Asia and Egypt would certainly do so.” 

While many societies and individual workers from every part of 
Europe and portions of America have been carrying on systematic 
explorations in Egypt, perhaps the most successful of all organiza- 
tions in this field is the Egyptian Exploration Fund. This society, 
though British, is most liberally patronized by the friends of 
archeology in the United States. The Fund is evincing more and 
more its appreciation of the support accorded it by Americans 
interested in archeology. This explains the liberal donations 
made by the Fund of valuable papyri, as well as other objects 
found in Egypt, to several of our more prominent institutions of 
learning. By this handsome donation no fewer than one hundred 
and eighteen fragments of papyri, discovered for the most part at 
Oxyrynchus, have become the property of American museums. Of 
these valuable relics twenty-nine were given to the University of 
Pennsylvania, nineteen to Harvard, sixteen each to Yale, Columbia, 
and Johns Hopkins, thirteen to Princeton, five to Hamilton College, 
and four to Vassar. The distribution was made upon the basis of 
the amounts paid by these several institutions or their immediate 
friends to the Egyptian Exploration Fund. It will be seen that the 
University of Pennsylvania heads the list as to number as well as to 
the comparative value of the papyri given. Indeed, the people of 
Philadelphia have shown a most generous devotion to archeology, 
and this city will doubtless for a long time have the most valuable 
collection of antiquities from the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. 

The papyri we are now discussing were found at Oxyrynchus, 
now called Behnesa. That this ancient town was at one time a 
great literary center is very evident, else how can we account for 
the presence of so large a number of classical texts as have been 
found there by the Cambridge professors? 

It is really of great interest to know that, perhaps, the earliest 
fragment of a manuscript of the New Testament yet discovered was 
unearthed in this old Egyptian city, and is now preserved in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. This 
venerable papyri has written upon it a portion of the first chapter 
of St. Matthew's gospel (i, 1-9, 12, 14-20). How provokingly dis- 
appointing that only one page of this old book has been found, and 
that in a very dilapidated condition. But may we not indulge 
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the hope that more of the same manuscript may follow? It 
is difficult to determine the exact age when this fragment 
was written, but the character of the letters and the “book- 
form” of the manuscript have led some eminent students 
of paleography to assign it to the second century of our era, 
or, to be more exact, to the time between 150 and 200 A. D., though 
Professor Gregory, in his above-mentioned work, brings it down to 
the fourth century. Dr. Winslow, writing concerning these papyri, 
in Biblia, is probably a little too enthusiastic, for he calls this frag- 
ment not only the oldest piece of New Testament known to us, but 
also the most “valuable of all the papyri yet discovered in Egypt.” 
Whatever its age, it is pleasant for Americans to know that this frag- 
ment can be seen not in Berlin, Paris, or London, but in Philadelphia 
The next most important papyrus of this collection is that which con- 
tains the first seven verses of the Epistle to the Romans. This, with 
other valuable treasures, has been placed in the museum of Harvard 
University. Its date is 316 A. D. 

We shall now speak more in detail of these old papyri sent to the 
various institutions in this country. Of the fragments given to the 
museum at Philadelphia two deserve special mention: the fourth 
book of Thucydides (caps. xxxvi-xli) and a very excellent manuscript 
of the fifth book of the Jliad. The former, according to Grenfell and 
Hunt, belongs to the first century of the Christian era, and the 
latter to the second. It is thus one of the oldest fragments of 
Homer’s writings extant, possibly as old as the papyrus fragment, 
containing a large part of the eighteenth book of the J/liad, dis- 
covered more than fifty years ago. These and other fragments 
brought to light in Egypt are extremely valuable, when we remem- 
ber the great scarcity of early Greek manuscripts. “There is no 
complete manuscript of Homer earlier than the thirteenth century. 
All that is preserved of Sophocles is found in a single manuscript of 
the eighth or ninth century. The only complete manuscript of the 
Phzedo was copied in the Middle Ages.” 

The papyri sent to Yale have a portion of Plato’s Republic, writ- 
ten in the third century, and a small fragment of the Jliad (book 
xxii) which describes the tragic death of Hector. There is also 
among these papyri a comedy by some unknown author, written, 
however, in excellent style, and a fragment of a speech against Philip 
of Macedon, or rather an answer to a letter sent by that monarch to 
the people of Athens. The following sentence is worth quoting: “Let 
the threats in his letter deceive barbarians; but the city of Athens is 
wont to give commands, not to receive them.” To judge from the 
style of writing and general make-up of the fragment, the date can- 
not be later than 50 A. D. 

Columbia College received a fragment of Xenophon's Hellenica 
(vi), and Johns Hopkins one of Thucydides. Both of these belong to 
the second century. The latter institution has also a papyrus written 
about one hundred years later, which contains portions of Demos- 
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thenes’ celebrated oration on the Crown. To the University of Prince- 
ton was given a fragment of Herodotus (i, 76), which bears every 
evidence of having been written as early as the second century. Of 
the nine fragments donated to Vassar and Hamilton not one has 
classic value, for they are all either business memoranda or official 
government papers. 

The papyri which we have very briefly noticed above, as the reader 
will perceive, are of interest to biblical and classical students. The 
balance of the one hundred and eighteen fragments donated to our 
museums are nonliterary and need not to be mentioned by title; 
and yet, though they possess no literary value, they are neverthe- 
less worthy of our attention, inasmuch as they throw considerable 
light upon the civilization which prevailed in Egypt at the time when 
they were executed. Some of them are purely commercial in their 
character, others deal with matters of state and municipal govern- 
ment, while others again take us into the sanctuary of the home, 
lift up the veil of secrecy, and reveal to us in a very naive way the 
social customs and the domestic life of the citizens of Oxyrynchus 
and the neighboring towns. One writer speaks of the significance 
of these leaves and fragments of leaves in the following eloquent 
words: “They bear witness to the conditions of the past with an 
accuracy, a warmth, and a fidelity such as can be predicted of no 
author and only of a very few of the ancient inscriptions. The 
tradition handed down to us by the writers of antiquity is always, 
even at its best, secondary; it is always more or less artificial and 
sophisticated. The inscriptions are often cold and dead things like 
the marble on which they are carved. The papyrus leaf is alive; one 
sees autographs, individual peculiarities of penmanship—in a word, 
men.” (See Encyc. Bib., vol. iii.) Among these papyri are receipts of 
all kinds, such as those for poll taxes, for labor on public works. Then 
we have the monthly meat bill and similar household accounts, and 
the urgent request of a dependent sister to her brother for some 
new clothes. We have the announcement of the birth of a son, notice 
of a death, and a letter of consolation in the hour of bereavement. 
There are, again, mortgages, deeds, transfer of property, as of 
houses and tracts of land, the revoking of a will. There is a pretty 
invitation to a wedding feast, and a judicial accusation of a faithless 
wife, and the institution of divorce proceedings. There are long 
lists of cattle and animals of various kinds, property returns, the 
sale of a donkey, order for arrest, and a habeas corpus. Human 
nature being much the same in Egypt two thousand years ago as in 
our land at present, we are not surprised at any of the above items, 
nor indeed at an old-fashioned “dun” to a delinquent customer, or the 
urging of prompt payment of interest at “eight per cent.”” Nor are 
we in the least astonished to read of a case of embezzlement or 
peculation by a dishonest municipal officer. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Johannes Kreyenbithl. The problem of the origin of the fourth 
gospel is still the leader among New Testament students. That 
gospel is so important to the prevailing theology that it is defended 
as the work of the apostle John with the greatest tenacity, and, on 
the other hand and for the same reason, it is vigorously asserted by 
the opponents of that theology that John could not have written it. 
When it is denied that the apostle wrote it the question at once 
arises, Who did write it? This question has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to answer, and this fact has occasioned the anti-Johannites no 
small amount of trouble. Kreyenbiihl thinks he has triumphantly 
settled the matter and he has selected Menander the Gnostic as the 
author, thereby making the fourth gospel a gnostic document. See 
Das Evangelium der Wahrheit. Neue Lisung der johanneischen 
Frage (The Gospel of Truth. A New Solution of the Johannine 
Question), Erster Band, Berlin, C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1900. 
Kreyenbiihl got his hint from a statement of Irenewus (Haer, book 
iii, chap. xi, sec. 9), that Menander had written a work called “The 
Gospel of Truth,” which was so unlike the four gospels known to 
the Church that if it was the gospel of truth the others were gospels 
of falsehood, and vice versd. Kreyenbiihl claims that lrenwus knew 
perfectly well that some one belonging to the Valentinian school 
wrote the fourth gospel, but that he nevertheless attributed it to 
John, or, rather, claimed that there was another gospel actually 
written by John, to make out the four which Irenwus affirmed were 
necessary. This gnostic gospel, now known as the Gospel accord- 
ing to John the Apostle, was written by Menander, in the interest of 
a gnosticism whose purpose was to develop Paulinism in a mystical 
direction. This purpose led to the introduction into the gospel of a 
mass of particulars which have hitherto been wholly misunderstood, 
but which, properly understood, stamp the fourth gospel as a gnostic 
apocrypha of Menander of Antioch. Kreyenbiihl] supposes that with 
but few exceptions the elements which have been so precious in the 
gospel of John were the product of Menander, who spoke throughout 
of his own experiences and development, to which, it is claimed, the 
language of the gospel is appropriate, while to the experiences of 
Jesus they are wholly inappropriate. Of all the attempts to solve 
the Johannine problem we regard this as one of the most unpromis- 
ing. To begin with, it is based on the supposition that Irenzus de- 
liberately falsified, but that while opposing gnosticism he palmed off 
on the Church as apostolic a known forgery written in the interest 
of gnosticism. This would make Irenew#us both a knave and a fool. 
Then it is a remarkably strange thing that though the early Church 
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was so familiar with gnosticism and so afraid of it, no one saw 
through the deception and opposed it. The theory breaks down of 
its own weight. 

Rudolf Eucken. The genial philosopher of Jena is restlessly 
active in the consideration of the great questions which pertain not 
only to the abstruse realm of philosophy, but also of practical life. 
His latest published study is Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion (The 
Truth of Religion), Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1901. Eucken thinks that 
there is a tense antagonism between the intellectual life of man at 
present, especially in the departments of science and art, and Chris- 
tianity as it is manifested in the Church of to-day. This antagonism 
is not new, but has existed for hundreds of years. No one who has a 
clear vision of the facts, he thinks, can deny this, nor ought anyone 
to hope that the antagonism will cease until there is a complete 
transformation, or reformation, of the ecclesiastical form of religion. 
On the other hand he recognizes that there is in our day a powerful 
movement, which is ever growing more powerful, toward religion. 
In the higher life of man religion is a necessity. Religion is not 
only an integral part of that higher life, but this cannot be main- 
tained without that. In view of this growing interest in religion 
Christianity encounters a great danger of missing the adherence of 
many because of the attitude of the Church which regards so much 
that is outgrown as essential. It is a pressing necessity to show 
that there is a clear distinction between that which is merely the 
temporal form and that which constitutes the abiding content of 
Christianity. It is possible, and even demanded, that we shall give 
up the former in order to allow the latter its unhindered effect, and 
so give the Christian religion the place in the higher life of man 
which is its due. And Eucken does not pretend to deny that in 
giving up what he calls the temporal form of Christianity much 
will be lost that large numbers of Christians regard as essential. 
Since there is no superior tribunal whose decision will carry with 
it sufficient weight this difference of opinion will continue, and so 
Eucken does not hesitate to say that the so-called progressives may 
be obliged by their consciences to separate themselves from the con- 
servative Church. The history of separatist movements based upon 
the alleged superior insight into the eternal truth in Christianity 
does not warrant the supposition that those who oppose the Church 
now would become adherents of the form of Christianity Eucken 
proposes. When religion is robbed of all that is supernatural men 
no longer care for it; and since the principal opposition to the 
Church arises from its belief in the supernatural consistency de- 
mands and will be satisfied by nothing less than the complete 
elimination of the supernatural. This Eucken himself would not 
allow, and hence his expurgated Church would not satisfy. The 
true reform will consist, not in adapting the Church to modern 
thought, but in the careful sifting of the false from the true. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

L’originé de l’episcopat. Etude sur la fondation de l’église, 
VYeeuvre des apétres et le développement de I'épiscopat aux 
deux premiers siécles (The Origin of the Episcopacy. A Study of 
the Founding of the Church, the Works of the Apostles, and the De- 
velopment of the Episcopacy during the first two Centuries). By An- 
dré Michiels. Louvain, J. van Linthout, 1900. One who wishes to en- 
joy a specimen of Roman Catholic historical investigation and inter- 
pretation, and at the same time learn how weak is the argument 
for apostolic succession, will do well to read this book. It illus- 
trates the looseness of thinking which alone can lead to Roman 
Catholic conclusions; for time and again Michiels reads into the 
source, whether scriptural or other, his own preconceived opinions 
without the slightest suspicion that he is so doing. For example, he 
sees in the sending of the twelve by our Lord the establishment of 
an apostolic college with definite official authority. From such 
passages as Matt. xvi, 16-19; xviii, 17, 18; xxviii, 18-20; Mark xvi, 15: 
John xx, 20, 21; and xxi, 15-17, he draws many conclusions wholly 
unwarranted, such as, that the Church was at that time a visible 
and organized community, the primacy of Peter over the whole 
Church, and the like. It may surprise some to learn that Michiels 
champions the complete identity of the ericxoro with the rpeaBirepoc 
in the first century. They are the leaders, pastors, and priests of the 
individual congregations, and with reference to their dignity are 
called tpecfirepox, while according to their function they are called 
exioxoro, This, which is a commonplace with most Protestants, 
is contrary to the interpretation of the Council of Trent. But 
Michiels saves himself, probably, from the condemnation of the 
Church, first, by appealing to the authority of Thomas Aquinas, and 
especially by the declaration that although szpecSirepo: and ericxoro: 
were identical during the first century, that century was not there- 
fore without its real bishops, the only thing lacking being the name. 
He assumes that the prophets and evangelists, in the absence of the 
apostles from any place, received the power of transmitting the office 
and thus securing the apostolic succession by the administration of 
the appropriate ceremony. Timothy and Titus were among those 
delegated to employ this apostolic office. But, alas for the theory! 
since the record says that these two were to ordain peo firepa in 
every place, but says nothing about the alleged real though un 
named episcopacy, which Michiels supposes they perpetuated or 
began. And even Michiels is compelled to allow that the manner 
of the succession cannot be clearly traced. 





“Niedergefahren zu den Toten.” Ein Beitrag zur Wurdi- 
gung des Apostolikums (“He descended to the Dead.” A Contri- 
bution to the Estimate of the Worth of the Apostles’ Creed). By 
Carl Clemen. Giessen, J. Ricker, 1900. It will be noticed that 
Clemen says “to the dead,” while for the most part we read “into 
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hell,” or “Hades.” His reading may have some slight support in the 
manuscripts, but it is determined still more by dogmatic considera- 
tions. According to Clemen, Jesus did not descend into Hades to 
combat and overcome the devil, as was thought by some after the 
time of Origen, but to preach to the spirits that were in prison 
(1 Pet. iii, 19, 20). Nevertheless this does not mean that he confined 
himself, in his preaching, to those who were drowned in the 
Noachian flood. They are mentioned because of their proverbial in- 
terest, but the phraseology is designed really to cover and include 
all those who had died prior to the descent of Christ into Hades. 
Clemen is very certain that whenever this comparatively late con- 
stituent of the Apostles’ Creed may have been admitted‘to its pres- 
ent position it was so admitted because of the teaching of 1 Pet. iii, 
19. Jesus did not merely find his place among the dead, as do others, 
but he purposely descended to their midst that he might preach to 
them the same Gospel he had preached to those who were living 
when he was upon the earth. And though the Peter passage does 
not say so the real significance of it is that in the life after death 
there is something which corresponds to our evangelistic activity 
constantly going on. So Clemen thinks, and he supports his view 
with the usual reasons, including the passage in Rom. x, 14. From 
the standpoint, therefore, both of exegesis and dogmatics he regards 
the doctrine of a continued probation in the next life a Christian 
doctrine. It is, perhaps, a worthy effort, considered from the stand- 
point of history, to strive to fix some meaning upon the strange and, 
to most of us, meaningless portion of the Creed which Clemen has 
chosen for study. And one can but sympathize in some measure 
with him in his interpretation, especially as it applies to those who 
have never in this life heard the Gospel, or who, having heard it, 
were so circumstanced that they could not receive its full impres- 
sion. The main difficulty is with the dogmatic presupposition that 
only those who have freely accepted the Gospel of Christ can be 
saved. If this be true, then our infant children who dic are not 
saved, but are still on probation, and, if there is the same freedom 
of the will in the next life as in this, may refuse the call as so many 
do here. This takes away much of the comforting power from a doc- 
trine which has its chief support in the emotional nature of man- 
kind. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Saxon Protestantism and Cremation. That burial and not cre- 
mation is the custom of disposing of the bodies of the dead most in 
accord with the letter of Christianity, and in some aspects with its 
spirit also, none will deny. The Germans have had a serious time 
with the relation the Church should sustain to the growing custom 
of cremating the dead. The Saxons have at length determined that 
the clergy shall take no part in the act of cremation nor give it any 
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official countenance, though they may hold services in the house of 
the departed, or in a mortuary chapel, under such circumstances as 
will not seem to lend sanction to cremation itself. But in no case 
is the minister to participate in any services preliminary to crema 
tion if the family of the departed themselves provided for the cre- 
mation, or if the departed did it himself with a view to showing his 
disregard of Christian belief and custom. It is to be feared that the 
Church will have to recede from this action unless it wishes to fix 
one more barrier between itself and certain classes of the people of 
the Fatherland. 





The Sultan’s Gift to German Scholars. Through the efforts of 
Professor von Soden, of Berlin, the sultan has recently sent to Berlin 
the literary contents of a small room within a mosque in Damascus 
hitherto sacredly guarded against outsiders. Several of the docu- 
ments are quite valuable for purposes of research. There is a frag- 
ment of psalm seventy-eight translated into Greek and Arabic, the 
latter being written in Greek characters, so that it is possible from 
it to learn the ancient pronunciation of the Arabic language. There 
are some Samaritan fragments from the Pentateuch, valuable simply 
because from Samaria; some fragments of the New Testament in 
Greek, out of the fourth and fifth, perhaps also out of the third cen- 
tury; peculiar translations of parts of the Old and New Testaments 
into Palestinian Syriac, which is closely related to the language of 
Jesus; pages containing old Syriac prayers, and other liturgical 
pieces, which give an idea of the old Syrian Christian worship. Also 
there is a portion of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, the age of which has 
not been determined; and a large fragment from a Greek father, of 
which there is as yet no more definite knowledge. This is but a por- 
tion of the gift; but it is sufficient to show that it may prove very 
valuable to Bible study. 





The Financial Burden of Romanism in Spain. There is in 
Spain, according to statistics recently published in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, a total of 154,517 ecclesiastics, including cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, or 1 to every 117 of the 
population. The total cost of the higher clergy is five and one 
third million francs, or about twice as much as the cost in France, 
where the population is more than twice as large, that is, it is more 
than four times as much per capita. The total amount of taxation 
for ecclesiastical purposes is about 70,000,000 pesetas, while in 
France it is about 30,000,000, showing that, comparing the popula- 
tions, the ecclesiastical budget in Spain is about five times as great 
per capita as in Wrance. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ApoLF HAarRNACK has made himself, of late, a conspicuous figure, 
and his views a subject of much discussion. His recent writings 
received attention in two articles in the Critical Review (London) 
for May. Commenting on his lectures on “Monasticism” and “The 
Confessions of St. Augustine,” Dr. Henry Hayman writes: “Pro- 
fessor Harnack is an idealist before everything. His power of wing 
is great, his flight bold and rapid, his contacts with terra firma com- 
paratively rare. In order to sustain himself on air, he is obliged 
to discard the impedimenta of the concrete, and, once rid of them, 
the idea generates its own impetus; and the theorizing idealist 
is carried forward, like the poet’s Camilla, over waving cornfields 
or tossing surges without paying homage to gravitation.” That is 
a fair description of many other theological aeronauts who, like 
Santos-Dumont in his air ship, go circling around the Eiffel Tower 
of some tall theory which they have constructed, disdaining the 
terra firma of facts. But gravitation takes note of such flyers, and 
in due time brings them into sudden recognition of the solid 
ground. Professor J. S. Banks, of Headingley College, Leeds, 
notices Hermann Cremer’s reply to Harnack’s lectures entitled 
What is Christianity? To that question the answer of Harnack is, 
“Christianity has three articles, The Kingdom of God and its Com- 
ing, The Fatherhood of God and the Infinite Worth of the Soul, The 
Better Righteousness and the Commandment of Love.” Nothing 
else besides those three; and they are taken from the Synoptic 
Gospels. Nothing from Paul or John, and nothing about Christ's 
Deity or Atonement! Harnack’'s teaching is that Christ is not the 
personal object of faith; Christianity is merely the religion which 
Jesus taught and practiced, not that which consists in the bless- 
ings that follow from his Death and Resurrection. But to make 
this consistent with the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels, and with 
the position Jesus assumes in them, a drastic excision must be ap- 
plied to the Synoptics; see Matt. xi, 28; x, 32, 33, 37. Harnack’s 
opinion is that the initial mistake of the Church was in substitu- 
ting Christ and faith in Him as a person for faith in His teachings. 
If so, the mistake was made by the very earliest Church, by the 
men who had companied with Christ and been taught and trained 
by Him; and the entire Church since has done the same. Are 
Harnack’s impressions more likely to be correct than Paul’s or 
John’s, which he proposes to set aside? Some recent teachers 
undertake to go behind the Synoptics. But they have no sources 
of information which enable them to do this. It is pure con- 
jecture, and such speculations would land us in universal historical 
skepticism. Who would think of taking such liberties with Thucyd- 
ides and Livy, correcting, transforming, rearranging, and cutting 
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their histories in pieces, according to his own whim, with no knowl- 
edge to justify such havoc? Yet when orthodox theologians resist 
such wanton trifling with long-accepted documentary history they 
are accused of arbitrary dogmatism. The reconstruction of re- 
corded history in the interests of some novel theory incubated in 
the speculative brain of a German innovator has reached the 
point of ridiculousness. But, considering the sanctity and trans- 
cendent importance of the subjects thus violated, the liberties taken 
amount to sacrilege. These reconstructions minimize the New 
Testament, reverse Christ’s position and the apostles’ teachings, 
and revolutionize not only the hymnology of the Church but the 
entire faith of Christendom in relation to Christ. As the only 
way to get rid of the doctrines of Incarnation and Redemption is 
to get rid of the New Testament documents which teach them, 
the rejecters of the heart and center of the Gospel proceed to dis- 
credit and eliminate all that obstructs their rationalizing theories. 
Professor Cremer sets a scientific and historical method against 
the speculative. Writing of “The Work of Jesus, or His Suffer- 
ing and Death, Resurrection and Ascension,” he puts the old doc- 
trine into modern phrase and defends it on modern lines. Writing 
of “The Miraculous Activity of Jesus,” he shows that miracles are 
simply means to spiritual ends. Incarnation, resurrection, re- 
demption, and regeneration, are the supreme miracles. The miracles 
are not solitary phenomena. A sinless Christ is as truly miracu- 
lous as the Stilling of the Storm or the Feeding of the Thousands. 
And, as Cremer says, we do not believe in Jesus because of the 
miracles, but rather believe the miracles because of Jesus; we do 
not believe in Jesus because of His Resurrection, but we believe 
His Resurrection because we believe in Him and His Deity. The 
Critical Review characterizes as follows the Fernley Lecture for 
1901 by Professor J. G. Tasker of Handsworth College: “We could 
not name a better summary of the freshest thought on the Possi- 
bility and Nature of Spiritual Religion. Professor Tasker has 
thoroughly mastered recent speculations on the subject, and from 
theologians, philosophers, and poets he has gathered much valuable 
material. This he sifts and criticises so deftly, and gives his own 
opinions so lucidly, that even on this abstruse subject the simplest 
may run and read. Professor Tasker’s volume may worthily stand 
alongside Mr. T. G. Selby’s Theology of Modern Fiction or Mr. 
Watkinson’s Influence of Skepticism on Character in the same 
series.” 


In the weighty contents of the Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view for April (Philadelphia), part of which was noticed in our 
previous issue, no article seems more cogent and timely than Pro- 
fessor Edward H. Griffin’s on “Belief as an Ethical Postulate.” It 
neighbors with The Will! to Believe, by Professor William James. It 
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sets forth the value of the ethical philosophy of Kant and the indis- 
pensableness of the Kantian appeal to the moral personality, but also 
shows that this must not be pushed to the extreme of ignoring the 
systematizing functions of the rational intelligence. The idea of 
worth as authenticating reality, which underlies the whole argument 
of Kant’s Critique of the Practical Reason, echoes in this quotation 
from T. K. Abbott's translation: “The righteous man may say, I 
will that there be a God, that my existence in this world be also 
an existence outside the chain of physical causes, and lastly that 
my duration be endless; I firmly abide by this faith, and I will not 
let it be taken from m¢ This emphatic, almost defiant assertion 
and challenge, which has Robert Browning’s peremptory tone, ex- 
emplifies, says Professor Griffin, the doctrine of value-judgments; 
it rests upon the assumption that the moral law has such supreme 
value for man that it justifies any postulates needful for its real- 
ization. We transfer a page of this poised and proportioned article: 





Kant’s assertion of the ethical self was an inestimable service. The 
arrogance of reason e% lv forgets that, in the last resort, we come back 
to nonrational grounds of belief. Regress from conclusion to premises 
cannot go on forever; there must come a point where we simply say, 
“This is a fina! postulate, which cannot be substantiated by inclusion 
under a more comprehensive truth o One must concede the position of 
Sigwart: “The universal presuppositions which form the outline of 
our ideal of knowledge . are, a priori, not in the sense of self- 
evident truths, but only in e sense of presuppositions, without which 
we should work with no hope of success and merely at random, and 
which therefore we must believe if we are in earnest in our endeavor 


after know ledge. They are postulates, and akin to the ethical pring i- 
ples by which we are wont to determine and guide our free activities.” 
It is obvious that the ultimate conditions and prerequisites of reasoning 


cannot be proved by re: iing. The trustworthiness of our faculties, 





the rationality or knowableness of the universe—profound and compre- 
hensive assumptions like these are moral postulates. What Mr. John 
Fiske, speaking after the manner of Kant, says of belief in immor- 
tality, “I accept it as a final act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s 
work,” indicates, as most persons will agree, the ground on which, as 
a matter of fact, belief in immortality rests. It is perhaps an exaggera- 
tion to say that freedom cannot be established by any process of reasoning, 
ience, yet none will deny that the Kantian 
position has this measure of justification, that the evidence most capable 


or by any appeal to expe 





of producing conviction is that derived from the moral consciousness. 
The greatest truths lie in a region inaccessible to logic, below the play 
of the observational and reasoning powers. This is the case with 
the ultimate truths of science Why is assent of the rational and 
moral nature to primary religious truths any more open to ques 


tion than the “inductive hazard” to which we are compelled in 


our endeavor to reach the truth of nature? “The scientific agnostic,” 
says Professor Fraser, “is ready to take the inductive leap into the dark 
through faith in a natural order believed to be immanent in his sense 
surroundings: this leap is essentially an act of faith, and not the result 
of a purely logical process of reasoning emptied of all trust. Is he not 
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also required, under pressure of moral or spiritual necessities which 
remain latent in some men, to regard as also reasonable that still deepe 
interpretation of the universe which makes it at last the supernatural! 
manifestation of supreme moral purpose?” An immediate affirmatior 
of the soul, a direct unanalyzable conviction—to this we come back 


last in every field of knowledge. 


“If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 


That tumbled in the Godless deep, 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.” 


Tue Atlantic Monthly for June sustains its historic level of di- 
versified excellence. “The Humanities,” by Irving Babbitt, and “A 
Dialogue in Hades” between Omar Khayyam and Walt Whitman 
by Jean MclIlwraith, are in company with a dozen other notable 
essays. From W. R. Thayer's appreciative criticism of Dinsmore’s 
The Teachings of Dante, reviewed in our Book Notices months ago, 
we extract the following: 


The broad interpretation which Mr. Dinsmore gives of Dante's view 
of sin and redemption is unusually fresh because he approaches the 
Divine Comedy as a Calvinist. The depth of his criticism can best be 
shown in two or three brief quotations: “Our modern orthodox” (that 
is, Presbyterian) “view,” he says, “beginning with faith, emphasizes 
the redemptive grace of God, and insists that man is saved, not by what 
he does for himself, but by what God does for him and with him 
We measure progress by our deepening consciousness that our lives are 
‘hid with Christ in God,’ and out of this sense of intimate relationship 
grow all Christian joy and peace and hope. Coming to Dante from the 
atmosphere of the modern pulpit, we are surprised at the utter absence 
of this feeling of the union of the soul with God during the process of 
salvation. . .. Another characteristic continually manifests itself. One 
cannot fail to note how conspicuously Christ is absent from this mighty 


drama of salvation. His work of atonement is assumed, his deity is 
fully recognized, but he himself is rather a celestial glory in the back- 
ground than a pervasive presence on the scene of action. In Dante 
there is not the faintest intimation of the thought so prominent in these 
days, that Christ is Christianity His is distinctively a gospel of a 
system, ours of a person. ... He differs from nearly all preeminent 
preachers of righteousness in his starting point. He begins with man, 


they with God.” 

At the outset, a casual reader might be misled by Mr. Dinsmore’s 
many admiring references to Jonathan Edwards into expecting criticism 
of only parochial range; and, indeed, it is a mistake to call Edwards 
“our Puritan Dante.” Edwards is now remembered chiefly for having 
mistaken a demon for God, and for describing the everlasting torments 


of hell with such terrific vividness that he has filled far more insane 
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asylums on earth than seats of the blest in heaven. It is time that 
posterity, which has repudiated his abominable teachings, should let his 
name sink into oblivion. Herod has been execrated for causing the 
slaughter of a few hundred innocent babes; but Edwards devoted his 
talents to convince the world that an omnipotent monster has gone on 
creating myriads of millions of human creatures, of whom hardly one in 
every thousand is “saved,” and he calls this monster, who had not 
Herod's excuse, “God,” that is, Good. Let us have done with Edwards, 
and cease to imagine that he is in any sense a Dante. 


A notice of Hilaire Belloc’s Robespierre characterizes it as a piece 
of imaginative biography produced by the modern subjective method. 
The singular young Frenchman, Robespierre, dying tragically at 
thirty-six, left himself one of the symbolic figures of history, and his 
personality has been eternalized by Carlyle’s lurid epithets which 
describe him moving in the smoke and flame of the Revolution, “sea- 
green,” “Jesuitic,” and “incorruptible.” Belloc says that when the 
wild storm of human fury was over, men, looking back, saw that 
Robespierre, though conspicuous, had lacked the quality of great 
captains; “he was seen to have neither instructive human foresight 
nor the sad human laughter, and there was no evile in his eyes.” 
(These things, which Robespierre lacked, Abraham Lincoin had.) 
A frank and cool analysis of this “sea-green political Jesuit,” con- 
cludes with this humane note of relenting and compunction: 


“I fear to have done him a wrong. Such men may be greater than 
their phrases or their vain acts display them. I know that he passed 
through a furnace of which our paltry time can reimagine nothing, 
and I know that throughout this trial he affirmed—with monotonous 
inefficiency, but still affirmed—the fundamental truths which our deca- 
dence has neglected or despised, and is even in some dens beginning to 
deny. He saw God Personal, the soul immortal, man of a kind with 
man, and he was in the company of those who began to free the world. 
God have merey on his soul and on each of ours who hope for better 
things.” 


An essay by A. J. George shows us the soul of Aubrey De Vere, of 
whom Sir Henry Taylor said: “His life has been a soliloquy, and 
he has talked so long to himself in solitudes and wildernesses of 
thought that he often seems as if he understood no other audience. 
Still his poems must make themselves felt across whatever gulf 
or chasm.” De Vere, speaking of the dangerous though absurd 
paganism of some modern literature, wrote: 


It belongs to that corrupted civilization which uses against Chris- 
tianity those intellectual and imaginative gifts, as well as that social and 
scientific progress, which have been the gift of Christianity. Human 
nature, even in periods usually branded as barbaric, has qualities that 
reveal sympathy with the divine; it has ardent affections, simple refine- 
ment, singleness of aim, a noble self-sacrifice, and the unblunted sensi- 
bilities of love and reverence, without which the highest revealed truths 


cease to have a meaning The heroic in its loftiest manifestations 
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stretches forth its hands to the spiritual; its very deficiencies are a confes 


sion that it must needs be supplemented by a something higher than itself. 


De Vere expressed his idea of the function of great poetry in a letter 
thus 


Poetry which unites the manly and thoughtful, and both with the 
graceful, serves as a very special antidote to that which tends but to 
stultify the intellect and make the imagination effeminate while it rather 
hardens the heart than makes it tender. To direct the attention of 
readers, especially of young readers, both in America and England to 
the claims of high poetry is a noble work. In both countries there is a 
great battle going on between the two classes of literature the influence 
of which for good or for evil is already immense, and every day is be- 
coming greater and greater. There is no calculating the power for good 
that belongs to those books which develop the spiritual as well as the 
religious and the reasonable in our being, or the mischief done by what 
elicits the taste which feeds on garbage, whether in the form of the 
sensual or of the merely conventional. 


In De Vere’s poem, “C#dmon the Cowherd,” primitive instincts 
and the mild pastoral atmosphere are presented with the charm of 
gladness, repose, and emotional beauty. When the humble cow- 
herd, declining to sing when the harp was passed to him at the 
feast, was taunted with being dull and slow like his oxen, he strode 
away, meek yet displeased, to his cowhouse in the mead to find 
there more comfort and suavity than in rough jeering human com 
pany. Hearing his step approaching, the friendly kine 


Turned round their hornéd fronts; and angry thoughts 
Went from him as a vapor. Straw he brought, 

And strewed their beds ; and they, contented well, 
Laid down ere long their great bulks, breathing deep 
Amid the glimmering moonlight. He with head 
Propped on a favorite heifer’s snowy flank, 

Rested, his deerskin o’er him drawn. Hard days 
Bring slumber soon. His latest thought was this: 
“Though witless things we are, my kine and I, 

Yet God it was who made us.” 


St. Patrick is made to say to Ireland: 


Happy isle, be true! Lamp of the North! 

My race, my realm, my great inheritance, 

To lesser nations leave inferior crowns; 

Speak ye the thing that is; be just, be kind; 
Live ye God's Truth, and in its strength be free! 


When Becket, facing martyrdom, waits in patience for whatever 
God has in store, John of Salisbury praises him thus: 


He thought of God; he loved Him; in himself 
Saw nothing great or wise—simply a servant. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Blind Spot. By W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 278. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

A volume of eighteen sermons, the first giving its title to the book, 
by one of the most gifted and brilliant of present-day preachers. 
Deep, tender evangelic zeal and courageous intellectual honesty 
blend in him. The fine workmanship of a master in Israel shows 
in his sermons. The sheen of beauty is upon his lustrous style, 
the gleam of genius is in the working of his brain, and the glow 
of Gospel fervor warms the whole. Those who heard Dr. Watkinson 
in this country in 1896, when he brought the official greetings of the 
British Wesleyans to the Methodist Episcopal Church, need not be 
urged to come to the feast which is spread in this volume. Over- 
brimming with literary riches, which he uses with exquisite taste 
for the illustration of truth and the illumination of life; familiar 
with nature’s laboratory, whence he draws numerous charming 
hints and emblems; handling his keen and polished mental imple- 
ments with consummate skill and grace, he is a master of 
spiritual appeal, spiritual stimulation, and spiritualizing effects. 
Every one of those sermons may be studied as in some sense a model. 
The one from the text, “They are white already to harvest,” is a 
fair sample. The ripeness of all the world for the highest blessing 
is the lesson. Its urgency is that we go at once to our reaping in 
every field with brave hearts, strong hands, and keen sickles. We 
do not have to create a religious sense in men; it is there already, 
they are able to comprehend the Gospel and to appropriate its 
grace. In all men are unsatisfied longings that need God. Why do 
we doubt and defer? Humanity is prepared by its capacities and its 
needs. Our Lord's rebuke is true as to the Young. We think the 
children must wait and be let alone. We distrust early religious 
blossomings as premature. We say that they are too young to 
understand. The field is green; harvest time is far in the future. 
But we may underestimate the religious capacity of children 
Without understanding theology they may be truly religious. With- 
out knowing entomology they can admire a butterfly; without botany 
they can love daisies; though ignorant of optics, their hearts leap 
up when they behold a rainbow in the sky. “White Already” is the 
condition of the Masses. Take those who are ignorant. They must 
be educated, we say, before they can appreciate high spiritual 
truths. But how was it when Wyclif appealed to the serfs of 
Leicestershire; when Luther preached to the peasantry of Germany; 
when Wesley exhorted the colliers of Kingswood and the miners 
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of Cornwall? Without knowing arithmetic illiterate men and 
women can feel the worth of the soul; without understanding the 
cause of lightning they can cower under the wrath of God which 
thunders over the children of disobedience; without knowing 
grammar they ean recognize the voice and understand the language 
of the Lord; without esthetic culture they can admire the beauty 
of holiness. The rudest have sometimes rich spiritual sensibilities, 
waiting to be touched and thrilled. Take those who are worldly, 
submerged in the secular, apparently destitute of religious solici- 
tude or susceptibility. Yet the spirit of God is at work under the 
thick clay of these carnal souls, as the springtide is working under 
the verdureless fields of March. Compunctions, misgivings, appre- 
hensions, self-disgusts, world-satieties, make their inmost life a 
dissatisfaction and a secret distress. Their state is one of ripeness 
for the reapers who harvest souls for the garners of Heaven. Take 
such as are vicious. Far enough they seem from the kingdom of 
God! But Christ readily found a responsive chord in publicans and 
harlots. The guiltiest are prepared to feel the force of truths 
which reprove and convict. When their sins are scarlet they are 
white for the harvest. Souls in extremity, on the very verge of 
hell, are ready to welcome the Rescuer. When John Wesley found 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne the most shocking wickedness he had ever 
seen he wrote in his Journal, “Surely this place is ripe for the 
Master.” A certain desperate character once spent the day drink 
ing and fighting; at night he lay drunk in a hovel; a thunder- 
storm woke the dirty, bloody, muddled man. To his miserable, 
guilty soul, the thunder seemed the awful voice of God; he prayed; 
he vowed to leave his sins and live a better life; for forty years he 
lived it. That filthy, bleeding wretch was ripe to be gathered in, 
and Heaven used the lightning for a sickle. The Lord of the Harvest 
bids us go to multitudes like this poor drunkard. He says such 
fields are ripe. Jerry McAuley found them so, and has gone home 
with his sheaves. Take the skeptical. They seem out of reach. 
What do they need? Argument? Not so much as we think. Under 
his skepticism is an aching heart, a religious nature which doubts 
his doubts, a conscience which outargues him. He has to live, he has 
to die; infidelity is pitiably, contemptibly impotent and bankrupt 
for both. Adam Smith wrote as if he believed there was a Scotch- 
man inside every man. Inside every skeptic is a man, with all the 
moral and spiritual needs of human nature; a soul homeless and 
friendless until he seeks the Father’s House. Take the savages. 
What is the use of sending lofty spiritual truths to ferocious canni- 
bals? “Civilize the degraded heathen first, and then teach them the 
Gospel.” “Commerce is the best missionary.” No! Let John G. 
Paton tell the miraculous story of the New Hebrides. Read the his- 
tory of cannibal Fiji made Christian by the supernatural wizardry 
of the Gospel’s touch, transforming and refining brutish men. The 
fields of heathen barbarism are “white already.” Thrust in the mis 
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sionary sickle, O Church of the world-wide Evangel! The Samari 
tans, whom the Jews thought unripe for the Truth, are typical of 
the great pagan nations of to-day. They had their temples, scrip- 
tures, rites, festivals, as India and China have; their religion was a 
strange jumble of truth and error, spirituality and necromancy, as 
is the religion of the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus. Yet to the 
eye of Jesus the Samaritans were a field white for reaping. So are 
the teeming millions of Africa, India, Korea, China, and all heathen- 
dom. In South Africa a gray-haired, shriveled old black woman said 
in a class meeting, ““My soul is a thing which I cannot fathom, but 
my heart is bleeding for God.” The New Testament represents the 
Church as a reaper, not a sower; Christ is the sower. His spirit 
plants living germs of conviction in human hearts; and the Church 
is to follow, reaping where it has not sown; wherever it goes, the 
Spirit is there before it, preparing the hearts of men, and ripening 
the grain for harvest. O Church of Jesus, go to the youngest child, 
the most illiterate peasant, the most abandoned criminal, the foul- 
est slums, the most benighted heathen, and expect to find readiness 
and ripeness. God is waiting and wondering, while the harvest 
spoils and goes to waste through our unbelief, procrastination, and 
sluggishness. Dr. Watkinson’s preaching abounds in fresh and ex- 
quisite illustrations, and also in literary quotation and allusion: 
“What a faith we often discover in the possibilities of our nature, 
what an appetite for glory! Some years ago a poor woman died and 
was carried to her grave from a very lowly home, but her children 
issued a funeral card and put on it this startling passage: ‘And 
a great sign was seen in heaven; a woman arrayed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.’ The exegete would, of course, ridicule this personal appli- 
cation of the passage, and declare that its magnificent symbols stand 
for some large cosmical truth; but at bottom the mourners were 
right, as was the mother of Zebedee’s children when she coveted 
dazzling destinies for her sons. The children had a mighty faith 
in the possibilities of their mother—they felt that she was great 
enough to have the sun for her robe, the moon for her footstool, 
with Orion, Venus, Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldebaran for the stars 
of her forehead. The most magnificent things of the Apocalypse 
do not surprise us; we have an instinct for greatness. ‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’” “During his last days Verlaine, 
the brilliant French poet, occupied himself with daubing the squalid 
furniture of his squalid rooms with gold paint. The poor fellow’s 
reason was gone, and it pleased his disordered fancy to reckon the 
worthless furniture of his miserable lodging as the golden garniture 
of palaces. So the worldly mind, drugged with the opium of vanity 
and passion, looks upon base, vulgar, ugly, and ruinous things as 
altogether beautiful and precious. But Verlaine’s yellow furniture 
would not sell for gold; and the day comes when those who have 
lived godless lives will awake to the vanity of those paltry and 
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gaudy things for which they gave and suffered so much.” “Once 
that brilliant but vain and silly girl, Marie Bashkirtseff, wrote in 
her diary, ‘It is the New Year. At the theater, precisely at mid 
night, watch in hand, I wished my wish in a single intoxicating 
word, Fame!’" “The saint walks by faith, not by sight. Look at 
Stephen. He is surrounded by an infuriated multitude. One would 
say that he saw only a persecuting mob But hearken, ‘He, being 
full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God.’ To 
the carnal eye John at Patmos had for environment a gloomy 
island, a lonely sea, a few unfriendly soldiers; but John really knew 
little of all this, for a celestial universe unfolded above him, and 
his island was filled with strange music, peopled with angelic 
shapes, and blossoming with unwithering roses. To the carnal eye 
John Bunyan dwelt within the narrow walls of Bedford jail with 
only coarse and painful things to contemplate and suffer; but he 
dwelt in the Palace Beautiful, climbed the hill Beulah, heard golden 
trumpets, saw the city of gems and crystal lighted with the glory 
of God. To the carnal eye Charles Wesley at Devizes was the center 
of a tumultuous and threatening rabble; but listen to the hymn he 
sang, and you understand what was the environment of his soul: 


Lo! to faith’s enlightened sight 

All the mountain flames with light; 
Hell is nigh, but God is nigher, 
Circling us with hosts of fire. 


The uplifted soul lives in the heavenlies, hears angels sing, walks 
amid flowers, breathes an ampler air, tastes the power of the world 
to come.” Somebody contended that Jesus was effeminate, and 
Wendell Phillips answered: “Look at the men who have learned of 
Him most closely—at Paul, and Luther, and Wesley. Were they 
effeminate? Yet these disciples were but faint reflections of their 
Master. The Character from which came the force which has 
been battling ever since with wrong and falsehood was nothing less 
than masculine. Sentiment is the toughest thing in the world— 
nothing else is iron.” Preaching on Sanctification, Dr. Watkinson 
says: “Despite Renan, the glorious day comes when men will do 
bitter penance for having given their brother an angry look; when 
they will condemn their soul to the treadmill for having put the 
big strawberry on the top; when they will rather don the cast-off 
rags of the leper than wear purple stained with a workman’s blood 
or a sempstress’s tear; when the ledger, the ink pot, the plow, the 
loom, all vessels and tools of industry, all instruments of science 
shall be as the vessels of the altar.” “J. A. Symonds said, ‘One such 
discovery in the field of morals as Newton's law of gravitation 
would advance us ages forward.’ But no such discovery remains to 
be made. When Paul exulted, ‘The love of Christ constraineth us,’ 
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he had made the grand discovery of which Symonds was blindly 

dreaming. The love of God in Christ is in morals what the law of 

gravitation is in nature.’ 

Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and Re- 
ligious History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture at Oxford aud formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon 
of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Volume III, L to P, beginning with 
column 2689 and concluding with column 3988 (two columns on each page). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $5. To be completed in four volumes. 
We have already reviewed the first two volumes of this new 

Bible dictionary at considerable length (Methodist Review, March- 

April, 1902, pp. 318-323), and have there abundantly set forth our 

view of the work as a whole. There is therefore less need that 

we discuss the present volume at length, though some general 
observations and special notes upon separate articles may be of value. 

The chief editor’s hand still continues to dominate everything in 

the third volume as it had done in the first two, and his rapid pro- 

gress in more and more advanced criticism is perhaps even more 
evidenced. Instances of this astonishing progressiveness abound 
on every side. When Cheyne published his Bampton lectures on 
the Psalter in 1889 there were some who supposed that Cheyne could 
never go beyond the point reached therein, either in literary or 
textual criticism, but they little understood the ingenuity and the 
passion for novelty which possesses some great scholars. In every 
respect the latter part of this article on the book of Psalms goes 
far beyond the Bampton lectures. In the emendation, the subjective 
radical emendation, of the text Cheyne has so far outstripped all 

competitors that even Duhm seems conservative. Let us give a 

brief specimen of the result of his emendations, placing by the side 

of his translation of the same passage from the Revised Version 

(Psa. Ixxii): 


CHEYNE REVISED VERSION 
5 He shall crush the folk of Cusham, 5 They shall fear thee while the sun 
And destroy the race of Jerahmeel ; endureth, 


And so long as the moon, through- 
out all generations. 
6 He shall bring down Maacath and 6 He shall come down like rain upon 


Amalek, the mown grass : 
Those of Rehoboth and of Zarephath. As showers that water the earth. 
9 Before him those of Cush shall bend 9% They that dwell in the wilderness 
the knee, shall bow before him ; 
The Arabians shall lick the dust: And his enemies shall lick the dust 
10 The Ishmaelites shall bring gifts, 10 The kings of Tarshish and of the 
Those of Sheba shall offer gold isles shall bring presents : 


The kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts. 


The reader may be puzzled to understand how it should be possible 
to change so completely the appearance of a well-known passage, and 
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needs perhaps to be reminded that all things are possible to a man 
who will deliberately rewrite the Hebrew text. Such extremes of 
conjectural emendation have never before been practiced by a 
Hebrew scholar, and we have no fear that they will ever meet with 
general acceptance among authorities upon the subject. The word 
Jerahmeel in verse 5 above leads us to speak briefly of the in- 
fluences of an historical hypothesis upon Professor Cheyne’s mind. 
Jerahmeel as the name of Caleb’s brother occurs eight times in the 
received Hebrew text, and the word Jerahmeelites twice. Neither 
Jerahmeel nor the clan named for him is represented in the histor- 
ical memories or traditions of the Hebrew people as playing any 
significant or important role. In some way, unknown to the present 
writer, Cheyne conceived a very high opinion of the Jerahmeelites. 
The article on Jerahmeel in volume ii of the Encyclopedia is by 
Stanley A. Cook, of Caius College, Cambridge, to which Cheyne has 
added a long paragraph beginning with these words: “If the sug- 
gestions made in this and certain other articles with regard to 
suspected corruptions of text in M T [Masoretic Text] and in G 
[Septuagint] are accepted, the Jerahmeelites were a much more im- 
portant tribe or perhaps collection of tribes, than we have imagined. 
Under all sorts of disguises, it has been suspected, the name meets 
us again and again, both in narratives and in genealogies. .. . The 
following is a list, probably incomplete, of O. T. names which may 
have been corrupted from Jerahmeel.” Here follows a list of four- 
teen names, such as Addar, Amalek, Carmel, Ram, Raham. The 
correction of these into Jerahmeel in some instances involves a 
positive rewriting of the history, without one shadow of a proof to 
support the conjecture, such, for example, as the making of Joash 
a Jerahmeelite. In the third volume the conjecture is carried still 
farther, as, for example, in the article on Prophetic Literature (col. 
3897), where we are told that “The Jerahmeelite theory has also a 
special bearing on Isa. xxiv-xxvii, on the additions to the book of 
Micah, on Joel, on Obadiah, and on both parts of the composite book 
of Zachariah; also on the story of Jonah, and on the book of Jere- 
miah.” This must be characterized as absurd because utterly 
unfounded. That way madness lies; it is the insanity of schol- 
arship. The articles on the New Testament apparently grow 
more advanced with each succeeding volume of the Encyclo 
pedia, and one wonders how the claim to be Christian in any 
sense of that historic word can be made for the direction of the 
work. Hermann Usener, the distinguished Bonn professor who has 
written the article on Nativity, brushes the age-long doctrine of the 
Church aside in these words: “It is possible to regard the divine be- 
getting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view of the 
baptism-miracle which we find in Luke. There is something en- 
tirely new, however, in addition—that he was conceived and born 
of a virgin. Here we unquestionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. 
Even the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to this. The 
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idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for Greco-Roman antiquity 
it continued in full activity till after the Augustan age. ... The 
efforts which have been made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion 
of heathen mythology into the substance of the gospels have been 
ineffectual.” Among the contributors there appears a new name, 
Professor W. C. van Manen, of Leyden, who has written part of the 
article on Paul, and also the articles on Old Christian Literature, on 
the Epistles to Philemon and to the Philippians. As was to be ex- 
pected he denies the Pauline authorship both of Philemon and of 
Philippians. This seems, however, a comparatively small matter 
when we read the following from the article on Paul (col. 3625): 
“With respect to the canonical Pauline epistles, the later criticism 
here under consideration has learned to recognize that they are 
none of them by Paul; neither fourteen, nor thirteen, nor nine or 
ten, nor seven or eight, nor yet even the four so long ‘universally 
regarded as unassailable. They are all, without distinction, 
pseudepigrapha (this, of course, not implying the least depreciation 
of their contents).”’ The gospels are gone, as volume ii assures us, 
and now the epistles disappear in volume iii. What, one may sadly 
ask, remains to be demolished in volume iv? It were well if the 
whole of this encyclopedia were as bad as its worst; then it could 
do little harm, for it would be cast out. But the volumes contain 
some articles of merit. We have only space to mention a few titles, 
with the author’s name. First of all we name the long article on 
Palestine, written by the late lamented Professor Albert Socin, of 
Leipzig; H. H. W. Pearsons, of Kew Gardens; A. E. Shipley, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; and W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia. 
The part written by Socin is worthy of his great reputation, and the 
long paragraph by Professor Miiller is illuminating and valuable. 
The article on Phenicia, by Professor Edward Meyer, of Halle, is 
long, able, and discriminating, and supplants everything else on 
the subject in English. Then there are remarkable articles on 
Moab by Professors G. A. Smith and T. K. Cheyne, and on Mesha 
by Professor Driver. The general estimate expressed in our previous 
notice of volumes i and ii is still held by us, and is confirmed and 
intensified by this latest volume. The Encyclopadia Biblica is 
revolutionary in theology and positively menacing in its attacks 
upon the very citadel of the faith. In many of its articles it uses 
learning recklessly or viciously, as if with a desire to undermine 
and overthrow the Christian religion. This mania for destruction 
will pass by, its methods will be discarded, its subjective criticism 
and conjectural history will be discredited, its skepticism will go into 
the limbo of abandoned fads. “If the permanency of Scripture itself 
is a marvel, no less marvelous is the romance of biblical criticism. 
We call it romance because there has been no theory too wild to 
be fastened on the Bible, no view too absurd to be connected with 
its chronicles. The rise and decline of romancing schools of criti- 
cism has been constant. Each claimed to have discovered a secret; 
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each prided itself on its scholarship; each claimed to be based on 
the latest discoveries; and lo! each passed away with all its 
positiveness and supposed erudition, while the Bible remains un- 
harmed.” The following familiar verses are in place here: 


Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime; 
Then, looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of time. 


“How many anvils have you had?” said I, 
“To wear and batter all these hammers so?” 
“Just one,” said he; then said with twinkling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you know.” 


The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. By JoHn R. Mort. 12mo, 
pp. 245. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

In all parts of Protestant Christendom there is to-day an unprec- 
edented development of missionary zeal and activity among young 
men and young women, and the most marked manifestation of this 
ardent interest in the world-wide extension of Christ’s kingdom is 
in schools and colleges. The Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions took its rise at a conference of American and Cana- 
dian students in 1886, and now has an organized form in all Protes- 
tant countries. There are over fourteen hundred separate organi- 
zations, with a total membership of nearly sixty-five thousand 
students and professors. By this great movement thousands of 
students have been united in the sublime purpose of enthroning 
Christ as King among all nations and races of men, and the reality 
of their consecration is proved by the fact that during the past ten 
years over two thousand of them have gone out from North Amer- 
ica and Europe, from the seminaries, colleges, and universities 
which educated them and fostered their sublime purpose, to work 
in non-Christian lands under the regular missionary societies of the 
Churches. Many educational institutions are becoming strongholds 
and propagating centers for aggressive Christianity. The watch- 
word of this inspired and inspiring movement among students is 
the title of the sober, reasonable, stimulating, and thrilling book 
before us. This is the only watchword worthy of the Church or 
acceptable to the great Head of the Church, and that it has taken a 
powerful hold on educated youth, the coming leaders of thought, is 
convincingly shown in Mr. Mott’s earnest and stirring pages. The 
fact is that pentecostal power has in the last fifteen years fallen 
upon Christian schools, spreading from institution to institution 
and from land to land, and filling the hearts of young men and 
women with a longing to make all nations of men hear the message 
of Pentecost, each in his own tongue, wherein he was born. All 
these student movements have arisen during the present generation. 
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The one thing lacking is the money to send out these student volun- 
teers and sustain them in the foreign field. These consecrated young 
people cannot furnish that. They lay their lives on the altar of mis- 
sions; the Churches must lay their money alongside these living 
sacrifices on the same altar, or the devotion of glowing young hearts 
will be frustrated in its purpose and denied its opportunity. The 
volunteers may then look reproachfully upon the Church which 
taught them their duty, but which now ignores or repudiates its 
duty, and they may say to its members in surprise and disappoint- 
ment, “I would, but ye would not.” That is what our Saviour has 
long been saying to a delinquent, apathetic, and disobedient Church. 
To proceed at once to evangelize the whole world is the divine com- 
mandment to all Christians. Archbishop Whately long ago said, 
“If our religion is not true we ought to change it; if it is true 
we are bound to propagate it.” We are sinners needing forgiveness, 
and not saints worthy of acceptance, unless we are responding to 
the command of our Master, the Captain of Salvation, to preach His 
Gospel at once in all the ends of the earth. The Church is being 
educated to know its duty. The increasing diffusion of missionary 
literature is carrying enlightenment and awakening. A mighty 
quickening of spiritual life and power must come upon the Churches 
before they will rise to their vast and practicable opportunity. The 
missionary impulse, both for going and for giving, can be communi- 
cated and stimulated in the various young people’s societies which 
have arisen within twenty years. In North America alone the Ep- 
worth League, the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, the Young 
People’s Christian Union, the Westminster League, the Luther 
League, and kindred associations have nearly one hundred thousand 
local societies, and a total membership of fully five and a half mil- 
lions—a great army, equal to the entire population of Canada or 
Holland or Sweden. If the members of these societies form the 
proper habits of giving, praying, and working for missions, there 
will soon be a great increase in the funds at command for support- 
ing and extending foreign missions. The Sunday school is an unde- 
veloped missionary resource. In 1900 the number of children in 
Protestant Sunday schools exceeded twenty-two millions. If they 
were trained to give an average of two cents a week per member, 
the result would be an amount greater than the total present con- 
tribution of Christendom to missionary work. Some churches are 
alive and full of pentecostal zeal. Rev. Hubert Brooke told in 1899 
of a church in England having three hundred communicants which 
within a decade has had thirty-two of its members (more than one 
in ten) volunteer for foreign missionary service, of whom twenty 
have already gone to the field and others are being educated for it. 
The lives of great missionaries, more romantic and thrilling some- 
times than any novel, should be put into Sunday school libraries. 
No student should be counted worthy of admission to the ministry 
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who has not acquired a world-wide horizon, and caught the real mis 
sionary spirit, which is simply the spirit of Christ. Every pastor 
should look upon his church as a force to be wielded for the evan 
gelization of the world. Chairs of Missions should be established in 
theological seminaries, and filled only by men possessing both scien- 
tific attainments and a deep and fiery passion for world-evangeliza 
tion. Mr. Mott’s matter-of-fact book should be circulated among the 
members of the churches in the hope that they may adopt as their 
motto the watchword of the Student Volunteers, “The Evangeliza 
tion of the World in This Generation.” Many of the students testify 
what that motto has done for them. A graduate of Oxford Univer 
sity, England, writes: “The Watchword has, I think, been the 
strongest call to consecration that has ever come to me. It does 
not make upon us any demands which are not to be found in the 
love and requirements of Jesus Christ. But it presents the ideal in 
such definite and practical form as to recall us from supposing that 
we are what we might be or are doing what we ought to do. We 
cannot reflect upon it without being startled and shamed from our 
apathy.” A recent graduate of Harvard writes: “The Watchword 
‘The Evangelization of the World in This Generation,’ has helped 
me to understand my own duty and that of the Church. In many 
ways it is like the divine command, ‘Be ye perfect.’ Once having 
heard its uncompromising imperative, one can never be satisfied 
with a narrower view of the work set for earnest men to do It 
gathers into a sentence the duty of all the ages, bids us remember 
the uttermost as well as the nearest parts of the earth, and gives 
renewed zeal in view of the urgent need and immense opportunity 
it portrays.” A Yale man writes: “This Watchword makes me feel 
myself a part of the great army of young missionaries who are 
working for a common end under a common Master. It lifts one out 
of a lack of expectation, leads us to expect and attempt great things, 
and helps us to lay hold on the reality of the plan and power of 
God.” An Edinburgh medical graduate writes: “The Watchword has 
put into my life an urgency which was not there before. It has sup- 
plied a concrete aim which has been operative in thought and 
action. It has served as a valuable point of appeal to others— 
arousing attention, stimulating investigation and discussion, and 
impelling to prayer, and Bible study, and self-denial.” In the 
spirit of the Student Volunteer movement, and at its call, some of 
the very flower of our educated youth have gone forth to evangelize 
the world. So went Cortland Van Rensselaer Hodge, of Princeton 
University, and Bonnie Sinclair, of Bryn Mawr College, to labor at 
Paoting-fu, and to die as martyrs at the hands of Chinese Boxers. 
So went, not long ago, from halls of Christian learning and a home 
of culture in New York city, the oldest son and the oldest daughter 
to mission work in China, leaving behind alluring possibilities and 
prospects here and all the dear associations of their fair young lives, 
counting everything as dross if they might win the prize of the high 
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ealling of missionaries of Christ Jesus who loved them and gave 
himself for them. The only way in which the Church can prove 
itself worthy of such sons and daughters is by putting its money 
on the altar and furnishing funds to send the multitude of others 
like them who are ready and waiting. 


Apostolic Optimism. By J. H. Jowett, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 277. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The popularity of this volume of English sermons has run 
through three editions. It grips and holds. The title-sermon, from 
the text, “Rejoicing in Hope,” finds the secret of Paul's incorrigible 
optimism in three things—in his sense of the reality of redemption, 
his wealthy consciousness of present resources, and his impressive 
sense of the reality of the future glory. Touching the last of these, 
this preacher thinks Baxter was sustained under pains, perse- 
cutions, and imprisonment, by such contemplations as he com- 
mended to others, thus: “Run familiarly through the streets of 
the heavenly Jerusalem; visit the patriarchs and prophets, salute 
the apostles, and admire the armies of martyrs; lead on the heart 
from street to street, bring it into the palace of the great King; 
lead it, as it were, from chamber to chamber. Say to it, ‘Here must 
I lodge, here must I praise, here must I love and be loved. My 
tears will then be wiped away, my groans be turned to another tune, 
my cottage of clay be changed for this palace, my prison rags for 
these splendid robes, for the former things will be passed away.’” 
A good example of the apt use of Scripture for a purpose is in the 
sermon preached at the inauguration of the Wesleyan Twentieth 
Century Fund movement, from the text, “O death, where is thy 


sting? O grave, where is thy victory? ... Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! ... Now 
concerning the collection.” There is no incongruity, no jar in the 


transition from the shout of triumph to the taking of the collection. 
The use of spiritual joy is to fit us for duty and sacrifice. The 
fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians is the wide region of springs 
and fountains; the sixteenth opens with “the collection” which is 
the fertilizing stream which has been filled from the springs which 
rise among the high hills of the glorious Gospel of the happy God. 
The fountains of Christian benevolence lie in the cleft of the Rock 
of Ages, in the recesses of redeeming Love. The Resurrection 
stands to the collection as cause to effect. The cardinal weakness 
of Robert Elsmere was that he erased chapter fifteenth and began 
with chapter sixteenth. He denied the Resurrection and all the 
heartening truths which go with it; and out of the dry emptiness 
of negation he sought to educe a river of benevolent energy for the 
relief and enrichment of mankind. His mill wheel was without 
water power. He had gathered no head of water from the uplands 
of the supernatural truths of Christianity. Methodism’s power has 
come from the lofty realities of atonement and resurrection. Metho- 
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dism’s voluminous stream of religious activity was born in Alders 
gate Street one evening when a man with an open and craving 
heart sat listening to the reading of Luther's preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. Now, watch the stream flow and enlarge. Mark 
a significant succession of dates. Wesley began his ministry in 
1726, labored sixty-five years, and died in 1791. In 1792 the 
japtist Missionary Society was founded; in 1795 the London 
Missionary Society; in 1799 the Church Missionary Society; 
five years later the British Bible Society. After John Wesley 
come John Howard, and Robert Raikes, and Thomas Clarkson, and 
Granville Sharp, and William Wilberforce, and William Carey. 
From the high hill-country of the Evangelical revival flowed this 
“vast brimming river of beneficent and sacrificing energy. Begin 
with the collection and you have no momentum to carry you through 
Preach on redemption and resurrection till the sense of victory 
surges in the soul and the shout of thanksgiving rises to the lips, 
and then take the collection. Leaving the other sermons, we notice 
an address delivered before the Free Church Congress at Cardiff, in 
March, 1901, on “The Secrets of Effective Preaching.” Behind the 
one word “preacher” the New Testament has half a dozen original 
words, each with its own distinctive suggestion. According to 
those words, the preacher is a Herald, a public crier, a man with 
an imperial edict to be proclaimed; an Evangelist, with a message 
which is almost a song, the speech of a wooer, sweet with tender- 
ness; a Logician, strenuously reasoning men to necessary con- 
clusions and decisions; a Conversationalist, engaging in familiar 
fireside or wayside speech with his fellow-men. Such are the colors 
given to the office of a Preacher by the Greek original. The ideal 
minister of the Gospel is a royal ambassador, a tender wooer, an 
acute and cogent logician, and a sympathetic friend. So says 
Mr. Jowett, and then proceeds to suggest and amplify upon some 
elements necessary for efficient preaching: 1. A realization of the 
horrors of the bondage to sin from which we seek to deliver men. 
2. A spirit of sensitive sympathy. 3. The wooing note. (On this he 
says: “Every great preacher is a wooer. Thunder and lightning 
may startle and terrify, but do not win. In the Old Testament we 
might expect the wooing not to be absent. Amos is severe in speech, 
stern in expostulation, multiplying denunciations; yet even Amos 
sometimes stops thundering and begins to woo. As for Hosea, he 
is a wooer from first to last. Isaiah, at the end of a chapter full 
of denunciation, softens into ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.’ 
Not only in the Old Testament, but all through the Bible, is this 
tender wooing note.” Mr. Jowett himself has resolved that his 
preaching shall have more of the constraining power of love en- 
ticing men by sweet persuasiveness. Jesus, Lover of my soul, I am 
lover of men’s souls!) 4. The New Testament emphasis must be 
in our preaching. That emphasis is from the Cross of the Crucified 
Lord. The source of motive, the ground of certitude, the seat of 
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authority, are theie, on Calvary where, above the red, wet, slippery 
rocks, One cries, “It is finished!" David Brainerd, speaking of 
his preaching among the Indians, said: “I never got away from 
Jesus, and Him crucified; and I found that when my people were 
gripped by this great evangelical dectrine of Christ I had no need 
to give them instructions about morality. One followed as the in- 
evitable fruit of the other. My Indians begin to put on the garments 
of holiness, and their common life begins to be sanctified even in 
trifles when they are possessed by the doctrine of Christ crucified.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Democracy and Social Ethics. By JANE ADDAMS. 12mo0, pp. 21. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Jane Addams ranks with Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton 
in personal force and in self-sacrificing devotion to the mitigation 
of human misery, while in intellectual ability, culture, and equip- 
ment she is superior to both of them. Edwin D. Mead recently said 
at Lake Mohonk that “The rising generation ought to be taught 
that a gun is not the highest symbol of patriotism; that men and 
women like Jane Addams, Mayor Low, Dr. Hale, and others who 
are fighting the evils of political corruption, social injustice, in- 
temperance, and civic wrong are as truly heroic and worthy of 
praise as those who do battle with gun and sword.” Among the 
“others who are fighting” and have fought such evils, and have 
proved themselves brave, capable, incorruptible, and patient serv- 
ants of human needs, should be named Theodore Roosevelt, Colonel 
Waring, Jacob Riis, Leonard Wood, Judge Taft, and Booker T. 
Washington. For more than twelve years Miss Addams has lived 
in Hull House, in one of the poorest wards of Chicago, holding her 
eyes, brain, conscience, and heart close against the facts which 
furnish the basis for the discussions of this book. She is no academic 
doctrinaire. A university professor, being asked by a stranger what 
his department was, answered, “It is my business to look as wise 
as possible from the chair of Political Economy.” Jane Addams 
makes no effort to “look wise;” concerning the things of which she 
writes she simply knows, as a pilot knows the channels and the 
rocks and the harbor lights. A German critic with his Bible open 
at the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew calls us to notice that the one 
test which the most authoritative portrayal of the final Judgment 
offers is the social test. In that divine and dramatic portrayal the 
stern questions are, Did ye visit the poor, the criminal, and the 
sick, and did ye feed the hungry and clothe the naked? Few 
Christians can read the gospel by Matthew and face the Day of 
Judgment with so much composure as Jane Addams may safely 
feel. When she speaks on “Social Ethics,” the wisest next to her is 
he who listens, for she speaks as one having authority, the authority 
of experience and first-hand knowledge, and not as the theorizing 
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preachers and professors. She knows and teaches us that “A 
standard of social ethics is not attained by traveling a sequestered 
byway, but by mixing on the thronged and common road where all 
must turn out for one another, and at least see the size of one an- 
other’s burdens.’ She has that correct social perspective and sanity 
of judgment that come only from contact with social experience, 
which is the surest corrective of opinions concerning the social 
order and the only competent guide in efforts to improve that 
order. The spirit of Christ is in the new curiosity concerning 
human life and the desire to study social ills for the purpose of 
remedying them. Certain it is that the stress of moral obligation 
toward the poor, the disadvantaged, and the suffering pulls more 
and more upon the conscience of individuals and churches and 
softens the hearts of the well-to-do. The increasing recognition 
and acceptance of the claims of social obligation must result in 
conduct conformed thereto, and consequent amelioration of hard 
and unfair conditions. Miss Addams notes the increasing pres 
sure of the demand for consistency in this pungent remark: “The 
moralist is rapidly becoming so sensitive that when his life does not 
exemplify his ethical convictions he finds it difficult to preach.” The 
fact is illustrated that charity-workers among the poor often find 
themselves surpassed in certain heroic virtues by those whom they 
instruct and relieve—in the virtue of self-sacrifice, for example, 
“An Irish family in which the man has lost his place, and the 
woman is struggling to eke out the scanty savings by day's work, 
will take in a widow and her five children who have been turned 
into the street, without a moment's hesitation over the discom- 
forts involved.” A woman whose husband was in the city prison 
found herself penniless when the birth of her child approached, and 
went for refuge to a friend whom she supposed to be living in three 
rooms. The friend’s husband being long out of work, they had 
been reduced to one room; yet the woman was taken in, although her 
friend’s husband was thereby compelled to go out and sleep on a 
bench in the park every night, which he did uncomplainingly, thank- 
ful that it was summer and that it only rained one night. The 
young mother had no special claim on her friend, beyond their 
having worked together in the same factory when they were girls; 
and her friend’s husband she had never seen before the night when 
her unlooked-for arrival drove him out of doors. Miss Addams 
shows that early marriage and child labor are problems not in- 
telligently understood by people who come from professional and 
business circles A professional man is scarcely equipped and 
started in his profession before he is thirty; a business man, if on 
the road to success, is much nearer prosperity at thirty-five than at 
twenty-five; and it is therefore wise for these men not to marry in 
the twenties. Not so with the workingman; in many trades he is 
laid upon the shelf at thirty-five, and in nearly all trades he receives 
the largest wages in his life between twenty and thirty. The sense 
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of prudence, the necessity for saving, can never come to a primi- 
tive, emotional man with the force of a conviction; but the ne- 
cessity of providing for his little children is a powerful incentive. 
He naturally regards his children as his savings bank; he expects 
them to care for him when he gets old, and in some trades old age 
comes very early. A Jewish tailor was sent to the poorhouse, para- 
lyzed beyond recovery at the age of thirty-five. Had his little boy of 
nine been a few years older the father might have been spared the 
bitterness of public charity; he was, in fact, better able to support 
a family when he was twenty than when he was thirty-five, for his 
wages had grown less as the years went on. Another tailor, a 
Socialist, supports a family consisting of himself, his wife, three 
children, and his two parents on eight dollars a week. He insists 
it would be criminal not to expend every penny of this amount for 
food and shelter, and he expects his children to care for him later. 
The economic pressure also accounts for putting children to work 
overyoung. When a hard-working father is expostulated with for 
taking his bright and promising daughter out of school and putting 
her into a factory he replies, “I have fed her for fourteen years, 
now she can help me pay my mortgage.” Concerning the spiritual 
equipment and the right method for the effectual service of human 
needs through charitable effort, Miss Addams writes: “The Hebrew 
prophet made three requirements from those who would join the 
great onward-moving procession led by Jehovah. ‘To love mercy’ 
and at the same time ‘to do justly’ is the difficult task; to fulfill 
the first requirement alone is to fall into the error of indiscriminate 
giving witb all its disastrous results; to fulfill the second solely is 
to obtain the stern policy of withholding, and it results in such 
a dreary lack of sympathy and understanding that the establish- 
ment of justice is impossible. The combination of the two can 
never be attained save as we fulfill also the third requirement—‘to 
walk humbly with our God,’ which may mean to walk for many 
dreary miles beside the lowliest of His creatures, not even in that 
peace of mind which the company of the humble is popularly sup- 
posed to afford, but rather with the pangs and throes to which the 
poor human understanding is subjected whenever it attempts to 
comprehend the meaning of life and to solve its problems.” This 
wise book divides its general subject into “Charitable Effort,” 
“Filial Relations,’ “Household Adjustment,” “Industrial Ameliora- 
tion,” “Educational Methods,” and “Political Reform,” concerning 
all of which it testifies things which its author sees and knows. 


Music in the History of the Western Church. By EpwAaArp DickKrNnsoN, Professor 
of the History of Music in the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College. Crown 
&vo, pp. 426. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $2.50 
“Song has proved such a universal necessity in worship that it 

may almost be said, No music no Church,” says this valuable 

volume, which shows how “music, in issuing from the bosom of the 


Church, has been molded under the influence of varying ideals of 
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devotion, liturgic usages, national temperaments, and types and 
methods of expression ;” setting forth impressively the grandeur and 
beauty of ecclesiastical music and its vital relation to organized 
worship. The first chapter, on “Primitive and Ancient Religious 
Music,” begins by quoting the words with which Leon Gautier as 
cribes the primitive poetic utterance of mankind to a religious im- 
pulse: “Represent to yourselves the first man when he issues from 
the hand of God. Imagine the exceeding vividness of his impres- 
sions when the magnificence of the world is reflected in the mirror 
of his soul. Intoxicated with admiration, gratitude, and love, he 
raises his eyes to heaven, not satisfied with the spectacle of the 
earth; and then, discovering God in the heavens and attributing to 
him all the magnificence of the harmonious creation, he opens his 
mouth, the first stammerings of speech escape his lips, he speaks— 
ah! no, he sings!—and the first song of the lord of creation will be a 
hymn to God, the Creator.” The author says that scientific research 
among the origins finds that the earliest attempts at song were occa- 
sioned by motives which must be called religious. The chapters 
deal with “Ritual and Song in the Early Christian Church,” “Liturgy 
of the Catholic Church,” “Ritual Chants,” “Mediw#val Chorus Music,” 
“Modern Musical Mass,” “Rise of Lutheran Hymnody,” “The Ger- 
man Cantata and Passion,” “Culmination of German Protestant 
Music,” “Musical System of the Church of England,” “Congregational 
Song in England and America,” “Problems of Church Music in 
America.” Writing of one great epoch of the Christian Church, Pro- 
fessor Dickinson says: “In the eighteenth century the psalmody of 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and Separatists, which had also 
been adopted long before in the parochial services of the Established 
Church, declined into the most contracted and unemotional routine 
that can be found in the history of religious song. The practice of 
‘lining out’ the hymn destroyed every vestige of musical charm that 
might otherwise have remained; the number of tunes in common use 
grew less and less, in some congregations being reduced to a bare 
half dozen. The notion extensively prevailed that every person was 
privileged to sing the melody in any key or tempo and with any 
grotesque embellishment that might be pleasing to himself. These 
fantastic abuses especially prevailed in the New England congrega- 
tions in the latter half of the seventeenth and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth centuries, but they were only the ultimate consequences 
of ideas and practices which prevailed in the mother country. The 
early Baptists forbade singing altogether. The Brownists tried for 
a time to act upon the notion that singing in worship should be ex- 
tempore, like prayer; the practical results of which can better be 
imagined than described. About the year 1700 it seemed as though 
the fair genius of sacred song had abandoned the English and Amer- 
ican nonliturgic communions in despair. Then like a sunburst, open- 
ing a brighter era, came the Wesleyan movement with its hymns. 
Whatever effect the exuberant singing of the Methodist assemblies 
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may have had upon cultivated ears, it is certain that the enthu- 
siastic welcome accorded by the Wesleys to popular music gave im- 
pulse to a purer and nobler style of congregational song, which has 
never been lost. The sweet and fervent lyrics of Charles and John 
Wesley struck a staggering blow at the prestige of the ‘inspired’ 
psalmody. When the work of the Wesleys and Whitefield began, 
hymns heartily sung by a whole congregation were unknown as an 
element in public worship. Watts’s hymns were already written, but 
had taken no hold upon either dissenters or churchmen. The ex- 
ample of the Methodists was a revelation of the power that lies in 
popular song when inspired by conviction, and as was said of the 
early Lutheran choral, so it might be said of the Methodist hymns, 
that they won more souls than even the preaching of the evangel- 
ists. John Wesley, in his published directions concerning congrega- 
tional singing, enjoined accuracy in notes and time, heartiness, 
moderation, unanimity, and spirituality. He strove to bring the new 
hymns and tunes within the means of the poor, and yet took pains 
that the music should be of high quality, and that nothing vulgar or 
sensational should obtain currency. The truly beneficent achieve- 
ment of the Wesleys in summoning the aid of the unconfined spirit 
of poesy in the revival of spiritual life found a worthy reinforce- 
ment in the hymns of Isaac Watts.... From the impulse thus 
imparted came the movement which has enriched our modern hymn 
books and sacred anthologies. Anybody who chooses may expand 
and elevate his spiritual nature by possessing his mind of the jewels 
of devotional insight and expression scattered through the writings 
of such poets as the Wesleys, Cowper, Newton, Faber, Newman, 
Lyte, Heber, Bonar, Milman, Keble, Ellerton, Montgomery, Ray 
Palmer, Coxe, Whittier, Holmes, the Cary sisters, and others hardly 
inferior to these, who have rendered immortal service to the divine 
cause by disclosing to the world the infinite beauty and consola- 
tion of the Christian faith. No other nation, not even the German, 
can show any parallel to the treasure imbedded in English and 
American popular religious poetry.” The most admirable account of 
the development of modern hymnology is by Horder in his delightful 
book, The Hymn Lover (London, Curwen, 1889). The Council of 
Carthage in the fourth century laid upon church singers this in- 
junction, which is good for us all: “See that what thou singest with 
thy lips thou believest in thy heart, and that what thou believest in 
thy heart thou dost exemplify in thy life.” A bibliography and 
index complete Professor Dickinson’s excellent, well-written, and 
interesting volume. 


Poems of the Past and the Present. By THomas HARpy. Crown &vo, pp. 260. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.60, 


“Poetry,” says the London Spectator, “is not Mr. Hardy's proper 
medium. He is not at home, he does not move easily in it. Dante 


defined poetry as ‘fiction set to music.’ Thomas Hardy is a master 
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of fiction, but not of music. His poetry is often harsh and rough, 
uncouth and uncanny.” He voices the Weltschmertz. He drapes 
the world in Schopenhauer-black. He says men cannot be merry 
any longer; that even youth is not now able to “revel in the gen- 
eral situation,” as all men used to do. He bids us face a grim, un- 
moral and sinister universe. He tries to help Huxley strip off “the 
garment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden the 
uglier features of the world.” His landscapes are dreary and for- 
lorn; the beauties of nature have little charm for him; he remarks 
that with the saddening of life men have turned more and more 
from mere gardens and green meadows, and have sought wild, 
ruggea scenes, and he predicts that in days to come they may turn 
even from the barren coasts of the sea and from bleak mountains 
to seek stretches of absolute desolation, forbidding, featureless, 
dead, as the only kind of scene in harmony with their mood. Of 
what profit are civilization and modern culture if this is what they 
bring men to? The barbarian and the pagan have glimpses of a 
world which is less forlorn. Our pampered favorites of fortune, 
irritable and peevish, crying out on life and the world because not 
upholstered at all points to suit their luxurious tastes, lack virility, 
sanity, and moral decency. In Dover Beach we hear Matthew 
Arnold wailing at fate, as one has said, “from no stress of misfor- 
tune, but quite a propos de bottes and on general principles.” In 
certain circles hysterical gentlemen who were not consulted in the 
building of the universe rail bitterly at the general situation, and 
grow blasphemous enough to put in print their demand that God 
shall ask man’s pardon for having made him as he is and for having 
put him in such a world. We feel toward such gentlemen as the 
men of the club did toward Aurelian McGoggin when they threw 
sofa-cushions at him and told him to go to any particular place he 
might happen to believe in. Frankly, we do not like poets or prosers 
who serve us wormwood as a beverage, any more than we like a 
cook who habitually breaks the gall-duct in poultry. We have no 
thirst which can be slaked by a stream of melancholy language, 
whether it flows rhythmically or roughly. We cannot thank men 
who teach that this world is blot or blank, and life but mire and 
mold. Not all of Hardy’s poetry has been of this sort, however, and 
less it in this volume than in Wesser Poems. Here there is 
more variety and some sense, as witness the poem at this moment 
before us, in which “The Respectable Burgher,” after hearing and 
reading of the doubts which Reverend Doctors cast upon the Bible 
narratives, comes to this decision: 
All churehgoing will I forswear, 


And sit on Sundays in my chair 


And read that moderate man Voltaire. 


In “A Christmas Ghost-story” the puzzled phantom of a soldier 
killed in the British-Boer war moans thus on the South African 
night-breeze on Christmas Eve: 
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I would know 
By whom and when the All-Earth-gladdening Law 
Of Peace, brought in by that Man Crucified, 
Was ruled to be inept, and set aside? 
And what of logic or of truth appears 
In tacking “Anno Domini” to the years? 
Near twenty hundred liveried thus have hied, 
But tarries yet the Cause for which He died. 


In the lines “On an Invitation to the United States” Hardy seems 
to say that he has lost the heart for travel, that, “since Life has 
bared its bones” to him, he is too spiritless to care to visit these new 
regions which have the advantage, he says, of being “free from that 
long drip of human tears which peoples old in tragedy have left 
upon the centuried years.” In “A Commonplace Day,” at the end of 
“the dullest of dull-hued days,” during the whole of which he has 
not wrought, nor pondered, nor planned anything worthy, and his 
thoughts have been colorless as the rain that slid down the window 
pane, he reflects that in this gloomy day 


It may be, in some soul, 
In some spot undiscerned on sea or land, some impulse rose, 
Or some intent upstole 
Of that enkindling ardency from whose maturer glows 
The world’s amendment flows. 


Perhaps the nearest approach to an utterance of faith is in the last 
verse of the last poem, “To the Unknown God,” which says in sub- 
stance that when he sees the self-destructive tendency which evil 
manifests, when he discerns, “in unwonted purlieus, far or nigh, 
at whiles or short or long,” a wrong dying as of self-slaughter, he 
feels moved to raise his voice in song with a joy that borders 
on praise, and lifts an almost trustful look toward the Power that 
makes for Righteousness. Once in the verses “On a Fine Morning” 
he consents to regard the day as “nothing other than part of a 
benignant plan, proof that earth was made for man.” In another 
poem “The Bedridden Peasant” reasons that if God knew how men 
suffer down here He surely would heal their ills and not let them 
go on agonizing; and concludes that the reason why He does not 
put an end to misery is that He does not know about it: which is 
like John Stuart Mill’s idea of a good God who lacks omnipotence. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


George Whitefield, M.A., Field-Preacher. By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 359. New York : American Tract Society. Price, cloth, $1.25 


Whitefield considered himself especially called to field-preaching, 
and said, “In this I am carried as on eagle’s wings; God makes way 
for me everywhere.” The record for one month is, “He preached to 
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ten thousand persons every day for twenty-eight days.” His preach- 
ing drew vast congregations even in thinly populated regions, as at 
Haworth on the Yorkshire moors, at the Scotch village of Cam- 
buslang, and in the backwoods of America; of the last he said, “I am 
hunting poor sinners in these ungospelized wilds.” If he did not 
inaugurate large social or political reforms, neither did St. Paul 
procure the franchise for the Roman Christians. Make new men 
and they will make the new State. Personal conversions reform 
society. To get a man a new home is good; a new heart is better, 
and it is likely to make the new home. The evangelist prepares ma- 
terial for the Christian statesman to build with. At Oxford White- 
field joined the Holy Club, of which John Wesley was leader, adopt- 
ing its austere life and sharing the ridicule and persecution visited 
upon it. On the day of his ordination to the ministry by Bishop 
Benson, he said, “I hope the good of souls will be my only principle 
of action;” his life fulfilled that hope. Yet was he often tempted 
like other men, and learned some lessons painfully. Out of college 
and into work among poor and illiterate people, he sorely missed his 
Oxford associates, and “mourned for them like a dove.” By prayer 
and persistence he overcame his unholy aversion to the unlovely 
rustics, and found their conversation honest, artless, fresh, instruct- 
ive, and stimulating; so that he often learned as much from them 
jn an afternoon as in a week’s private study. Wesley, writing from 
America to induce Whitefield to join him there, said, “Do you ask 
me what reward you shall have? Food to eat and raiment to wear, 
a house to lay your head in such as your Master had not, and a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away.” Before Howard began his 
work in the jails the temporal and spiritual wants of prisoners 
moved the sympathies of Whitefield and the Wesleys. The first band 
of Methodists had a special fund for the convicts in Oxford jail. 
The author of the Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith imagines 
that the character called Dr. Primrose first suggested and inspired 
prison philanthropy; but it is more probable that Goldsmith got the 
idea from the Methodists who had been already at work in prisons 
some thirty years. Of metaphorical interpreters of Scripture White- 
field said, “It will be well if they do not interpret themselves out of 
their salvation.” The sound and practical character of Methodist 
preaching from the beginning appears in Whitefield’s sermon on 
Regeneration: “The sum of the matter is this: Christianity includes 
morality as grace includes reason—a universal morality founded 
upon the love of God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. ... The 
only Methodism I desire to know is a holy method of dying to our- 
selves and of living to God.” Mr. Wesley had not much satisfaction 
in looking back upon his ministry in Georgia, but Whitefield wrote 
at Savannah: “The good that John Wesley has done in America, 
under God, is inexpressible. His name is very precious among the 
people, and he has laid such a foundation that I hope neither men 
nor devils will ever be able to shake. Surely I must labor more 
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heartily, since I come after such worthy predecessors.” It was 
Whitefield’s way to love strangers, and labor for them, as if he 
had known them always; in that he was a typical Methodist 
preacher. The overpowering emotions which shook and melted his 
audiences were the answer to his own passionate feelings, and the 
abandon of his quenchless love. Seldom could he go through a ser- 
mon without weeping himself, and moving the people to tears. His 
impassioned love struck the hearts of rough men, who, after being 
long uncared for, at last saw a clergyman willing to undergo fatigue 
and shame for their sakes. He faced crowds in which were hundreds 
bent on committing violence or making sport, and, seeing them to be 
men made in the image of God and redeemed by the Saviour, he 
summoned them to high privileges, laid on them their solemn re 
sponsibilities, pleaded with them as with a mother’s love and tears, 
opened heaven and hell to their view, and called on them to forsake 
sin and come to God for pardon and eternal life. And the roughs 
were transformed into saints. Mr. Wesley once wrote in his journal: 
“I went with Mr. Whitefield to Blackheath, where was a crowd of 
twelve or fourteen thousand people. I preached on my favorite sub- 
ject, ‘Jesus Christ, who of God is made unto us wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption.’ I was greatly moved with com- 
passion for the rich that were there, to whom I made a particular 
application. Some of them seemed to attend, while others drove 
away in their coaches.” The evangelical revival addressed and 
reached both rich and poor. In Philadelphia Benjamin Franklin was 
one of Whitefield’s constant hearers. Usually calm and self-con- 
trolled, he caught fire under the great preacher’s glowing words. 
One night, when the preaching was near Franklin’s shop, the author 
of Poor Richard's Almanac says: “Having curiosity to know how 
far he could be heard, I retired down the street toward the river, 
and heard distinctly till I came near Front Street. Imagining a 
circle of which my distance was the radius, and allowing two square 
feet to each auditor, I computed that he might be heard by more 
than thirty thousand.” When Whitefield preached at Birstall, Eng- 
land, persons on Staincliffe Hill, a mile and a half away, heard him 
cry, “O earth, earth, hear the Word of the Lord!” Franklin was 
amazed at the effects of Whitefield’s preaching, and at the admira- 
tion and respect felt for him even by hearers who heard themselves 
described as half beasts and half devils. He was amazed also at the 
change effected in the mood and manners of the population; instead 
of indifference or ridicule toward religion, it seemed as if all the 
world were growing religious, so that walking through the town any 
evening one heard the sound of psalms and hymns from many houses 
on every street. The disagreements between Wesley and Whitefield 
were partly due to temperament. Whitefield complained of Wesley’s 
silence and reserve. To Whitefield friendship and brotherliness 
meant to “walk with naked hearts together,” and his patience was 


taxed by the cooler temperament of his friend. Mr. Gledstone says 
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that Wesley’s silence was often a sign of his unwillingness to dis- 
pute and his desire to preserve peace; but Whitefield’s more ardent 
and impulsive nature could not understand such extraordinary self- 
possession. In their contention over their divergent views White- 
field wrote to Wesley: “I am sorry, honored Sir, to hear that you 
own a sinless perfection in this life attainable. I cannot answer 
you better than a venerable old minister answered a Quaker: ‘Bring 
me a man that hath really attained to this, and I will pay his ex 
penses no matter how far he comes.’ ... You run into many absurd 
ities by not owning election, because you cannot own it without 
believing in reprobation. But what is there so horrid in reproba 
tion? I see no blasphemy in holding that doctrine, if rightly ex- 
plained. If God might have passed by all He may pass by some 

O that you were truly convinced of sin and brought to the foot of 
sovereign grace!” In another letter Whitefield talks to Wesley in this 
fatherly fashion: “Take heed; beware of a false peace; strive to enter 
in at the strait gate, and give all diligence to make your calling and 
election sure. [But how could Wesley make it surer, if it were al 
ready eternally decreed?] Remember you are but a babe in Christ 
if so much. Be humble, talk little, think and pray much. If you 
must dispute, wait till you are master of the subject.” In Boston a 
famous divine, prejudiced against Whitefield, met him in the street 
soon after the evangelist’s arrival, and said, “I am sorry to see you 
” “So is the devil,” answered Whitefield, and passed on. He 
preached to the Harvard students in language which he himself 
afterward publicly confessed to have been harsh and uncharitable 
Mr. Gledstone, our biographer, commenting on this, says: ““White- 
field fell into this mistake through being guided too much by 
hearsay; and there are always plenty of alarmists who can find 
nothing but heresy in tutors and professors, and nothing but world- 
” This biographer sums up the case in the quarrel 
of the two great evangelical leaders thus: “Wesley was wrong (1) in 
attacking Whitefield’s views at the taunt of an anonymous enemy; 
he struck the first blow and without sufficient cause; (2) in publish- 
ing his sermon because of a decision made by drawing a lot; (3) in 
using irritating language to his opponent. Whitefield was wrong (1) 
in yielding his mind to inflaming representations sent to him from 
England; (2) in making public private deeds and expressions of 
opinion; (3) in preaching his peculiar views in the chapel of the 
Wesleys, where he knew they would be offensive.” In time the 
breach was healed, so that John Wesley could write: “Whitefield and 
my brother and I are one—a threefold cord which never can be 
broken.” When Whitefield was preaching at Princeton, N. J., some 
of his hearers went to sleep. He paused, brought his hand and foot 
down with terrific force, and cried to the startled sleepers: “I have 
waked you up, have I? I am not here to preach to stocks and 
stones. I have come to you in the name of the Lord of Hosts, and I 
will be heard.” One night when he and a friend slept at a village 
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inn their room was next to one in which gamblers were carousing, 
and their foul language so distressed him that he felt compelled to 
rebuke them. His friend vainly tried to dissuade him. He went 
and spoke to them, but apparently without effect. When he re- 
turned and lay down again his friend said, “Well, what did you gain 
by it?” “A soft pillow,” he answered, and soon fell asleep. A 
weak-minded brother criticised Whitefield’s scrupulous neatness of 
dress, and received this answer: “I myself once thought that Chris- 
tianity required me to go nasty. I neglected my appearance as much 
as you could desire. But when God gave me the spirit of adoption 
I then dressed decently; and I am convinced that the Lord would 
have me act as I now do.” This biography of Whitefield is not quite 
just to Wesley in all points, and its literary style is not of the best; 
yet is it an interesting and readable book. 


The Beginnings of Poetry. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 8VvO0, pp. 483. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3. 

Dr. Johnson said, “It is well to see great works in their seminal 
state, and to trace their gradual growth and expansion.” The par- 
ticular subject of this volume is the rise of poetry as a social insti- 
tution, and as an element in human life. Plato saw no room for 
poets in his ideal state. The Koran books verse-making persons for 
an unpleasant future. Sir Isaac Newton thought with Barrow that 
poetry is a kind of ingenious nonsense. Renan prophesied that 
poetry will be swallowed up by science. Some say that Goethe, if 
he had been born a century later, would have thrown poetry to the 
winds and devoted himself to science; and that Shakespeare, if 
living now, would abjure poetic wings and settle to the collar with 
psychical research folk and societies for child-study. But though 
poetry very early formed the habit of looking back to better days, 
yet in all ages kings have been its nursing fathers and queens its 
nursing mothers, while the great common heart of humanity has 
furnished its elemental emotions and risen to its call. Shelley re- 
garded poetry as the art which “redeems from decay the visitations 
of the divinity in man.” As for the future, M. Guyau, a man of 
scientific instincts and training, says temperately and fairly that 
“poetry will continue to be the natural language of all great and 
lasting emotion.” In this age of the scientific study of origins 
Professor Gummere’s researches into the earliest actual appearances 
of poetry as an element in the social life of mankind are a distinct 
and interesting contribution to that catechism which the modern 
man is making about all the beginnings and growths of his life 
constructing a comprehensive anthropology. Taine and Brunetiére 
both make a study of poetry as a product of sociological and ethno 
logical conditions; and the volume before us pursues the same sub 
ject. Poetry is a social fact. Herder cried out, “Read Homer as if 
he were singing in the streets.” The sources of poetry may be 


studied sometimes in survivals of primitive rites. Our author says 
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“At seedtime in Brandenburg the women still go into the fields and 
unbind their hair in sign of their wish, if not prayer, that the 
flax may grow as long as their tresses. With such a ritual act goes 
nearly always a song, a repeated shout, a cry to the powers of 
growth; and this is poetry in the making, probably taking on the 
words, ‘Make this flax like our hair!’” Frederic Harrison character- 
izes certain sublime passages in Job and Isaiah as poetry, and an- 
other asks if the English Bible is not as noble poetry as can be 
found. But our author says that the English Bible is not the 
masterpiece of all poetry but of all prose, the English tongue at its 
greatest and best; beating not only with the mighty pulse of its 
divine source and meaning, but also with that immense vitality and 
energy of English religious life in days when to many Englishmen 
life and religion were identical. The Bible is sublime, but it is 
not poetry except where rhythm makes it so. That tremendous 
reach of emotion borne on the cadence of a style majestic and clear, 
the voice of a solitary desolation crying to the desolation of all 
mankind, the wail of an eternal and unanswered question, “Where- 
fore is light given to him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter 
in soul?”’—this is a poem in the original, and might also be in Eng- 
lish, provided the rhythm of the lines had a recurrent regularity; 
otherwise it is prose. As great literature, the book of Job is on or 
above the highest levels of Dante and Milton and Goethe, but it is 
not poetry. When Longinus puts Moses and Thucydides and Homer 
on one level of sublimity he does not put them all into the category 
of poetry. “A line that stirs the heart is poetry when it be- 
longs in a rhythmic whole, and is prose when it does not.” 
Prose is language on foot, poetry is winged utterance; yet 
prose resembles poetry when its bosom heaves; its pulse beats 
with rhythmic regularity. Herder claims that poetry is a spring 
of water from the great common heart of community or na- 
tion, no matter whether Moses, Homer, or Shakespeare deals the 
unsealing blow which opens the living rock, or whether the waters 
gush of their own force, poetry bursting as by miracle out of 
a whole people into an “Iliad,” a “Nibelungen Lay,” a “Beowulf.” 
On page 143 is that fine comparison found in one of Victor Hugo's 
Chants du Crépuscule, where the poet, alone in an old tower, 
addresses the bell, which hangs there, its original pious inscription 
insulted by the sillinesses, blasphemies, and obscenities subsequently 
written over it: yet which, when it rings the call to prayer, com- 
pels even the desecrated parts of its surface to share in the sacred 
vibration and sonority. And the poet says that bell is an emblem 
of his own soul upon which the world has written base and irrever- 
ent inscriptions; yet, like the bell, his soul breaks into harmonies, 
which even the defiled and desecrated portions of his nature are 
forced to feel and share, whenever a touch of the Divine, a stroke 
of the Holy Spirit, visits him from above. Our author describes the 
sonnet as “that apartment for a single gentleman in verse.” Speak- 
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ing of the early appearance of the ballad as a form of poetry and of 
its natural freshness, he writes: “The ballad is no foul and spent 
stream that has turned mill wheels, run through barnyards, and at 
last found its way to a ditch; it is wild water and not far from its 
source in the mountains. One proof lies in the drinking of it 
Ballads still hold their own as the nearest approach to primitive 
poetry preserved among civilized nations; after all discussions, the 
ballad remains in its old position at the gates of every national 
literature.” Speaking of lays and epics, Professor Earle says that 
their natural characteristic is “a voluble and rambling loquacity,” 
a phrase which describes a characteristic of some preachers, as 
does also Ten Brink’s description of the repetition and doubling in 
German epic which often “spends a deal of movement without get- 
ting from the spot.” Of a recent sermon a hearer said, “The 
preacher started from nowhere and arrived nowhere.” Kipling’s 
Recessional is spoken of here as poetry of a high order; and it is 
remarked that in his verse verbs have much to do, substantives 
less, and adjectives almost nothing. It is said that the war song 
of to-day has a hollow and unreal ring. “Even Tennyson’s ‘Light 
Brigade’ somehow gives the effect of armor which is laced with 
bonnet strings.” Brunetiére calls Rousseau “the most eloquent of 
lackeys.” Considering how little we really know about primitive 
man, a great deal has been made of him. The child and the savage 
of to-day have been studied as the type of him; which method is a 
snare and a delusion, wholly unscientific. By such methods Max 
Miiller converted the primitive Aryan into a fellow of the most 
fanciful habit of mind, rapt into ecstasies at sunset, and stars, 
and vanishing dewdrops, or into a resolute Lear bent on know- 
ing the cause of thunder. The interpretation of myths is an- 
other industry in which imagination wears the garb and mien of 
science. A professor in a German university, after giving all the 
myths about a certain divinity, said: “Gentlemen, this goddess is 
either a star or the early summer grass, I am not certain which. I 
am studying the matter carefully and hope soon to reach a positive 
conclusion.” Such is the tone and air of solemn scientific or historic 
certainty heard and seen in many audacious speculators who try to 
palm off valiant guesses for sure knowledge. Our author says that 
when Ibsen wishes to touch the quick of things he does well to dis- 
card verse and use the prose of common conversation, thus bringing 
us to a sense of the pathos of bare and actual life—very actual and 
very bare. Pathos all these prose triumphs show, and pathological 
is the word for them. They belong to surgery, and are of the nature 
of aclinic. Poetry, recoiling from bare and actual life, has a differ- 
ent function. When one says that the poetry. has gone out of one’s 
life, one means that something very like Ibsen has come in, that 
one can no longer idealize and glorify life and can see in it only 
its flatness, dullness, bareness, and sordidness. When the enter- 
prising scholar is constructing “primitive man” by the creative 
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power of imagination he can of course grant to him or withhold from 
him whatever traits he chooses. Thus Norden denies to “primitive 
man” the lyric propensity, the instinctive, spontaneous, uncalcula- 
ting cry of the heart, and absurdly suggests that the prayer of early 
man was not a lyrical outburst, not an outpouring of pure emotion, 
but rather a business proposition, the seeking of a bargain with 
Deity, so much for so much—a shrewd, calculating, selfish, rational 
ism, rather than a heart-born emotional appeal, a thanksgiving, or 
deprecation, or supplication. Professor Gummere has made much of 
his subject, as this notice, we trust, indicates. 


Gipsy Smith: His Life and Work. By HImMsELF. With Introductions by G. 
CAMPBELL MORGAN and ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. 8vo, pp. 330. Price, $1.50. 


‘iewed in almost any aspect this isa charming, and we may alsosay 
a valuable, book. Who does not feel an interest in the gypsies—those 
parasites upon modern civilization, a mysterious people sprung from 
nobody knows who, going where they please, camping upon any- 
body’s land without leave or license, observing their own laws, 
speaking their own language, continuing their own customs, in the 
face of the world? One can learn more about the gypsies in this 
book than in any other that we have seen, not excepting even those 
classical stories of a generation ago by George Barrow. This auto- 
biographer tells us, for example, how he was once the guest of the 
then Prince of Wales, now his majesty Edward VII, when without 
invitation his father set up his tents on the grounds at Sandring- 
ham! Then, too, the story told is one almost hard to believe, of 
a boy born in a gypsy wagon, who never sat at a table or slept in 
a bed or wore a starched shirt until nearly seventeen years old (he 
did not add a necktie until a number of years after, as his photo- 
graphs show); who began to preach before he could read his Bible 
with any readiness, yet instantly stepped into prominence and power; 
while a youth held together for four years in one city a congrega- 
tion of nearly four thousand people; and for fifteen years has 
maintained a place as a successful evangelist in the largest churches 
of England and America. The book is brimful of incidents which 
will make it a mine of illustration to preachers. It is charmingly 
candid—shall we say delightfully egotistical?—yet a vein of genuine 
humility runs through its pages. We hope that all he says of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is true; but either he kissed the 
blarney-stone before he visited our shores, or else he saw American 
Methodism at its best, and through golden spectacles; for in these 
times of doleful talk about “the decline of Methodism” his praise 
of our Church—its fervency, its popular quality, its sociableness, 
and its remarkable prayer meeting attendance—is certainly delight- 
ful to read. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Naturalness of Christian Life. By EDWARD EVERETT KEEDY. 16mo, pp. 

24. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

It is the aim in this book—a series of chapters which seem like 
successive discourses—to show that the highest Christian life is the 
normal life of right-minded man; that the standards of the New 
Testament are simply the principles by which any noble soul must 
live of its own accord; and that experience, reason, and Scripture 
lead independently to the same goal of righteousness. Before each 
chapter its line of thought is illustrated in an analogue or parable 
about “Ben Adhan,” a king’s son who has lost his kingliness, would 
find it again, and regains it by natural laws of upbuilding character. 


Russia and the Russians. By EDWARD NOBLE. 12mo, pp. 285. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

We are living in an age of world-wide international relations; and 
we suddenly find that owing to a change in the political axis of 
the earth we are no longer on the rim, but in the center. We must 
become acquainted with our neighbors; and one of our neighbors 
is that “half-moon on the earth’s surface,” the Russian empire, 
hitherto an almost unknown world. Here is a book which will 
give to the nonprofessional reader all that he needs to know con- 
cerning Russia and its people. The author lived years in that land, 
and has read deeply in its literature, so that his knowledge is 
at original sources. He tells us, in readable style, of the many 
races that became one people; of the dukedom that developed 
into a world-empire; of a civilization cultured at the top but bar- 
baric at its base; of a government which from a loose federation 
of self-governing states has become the most absolute autocracy on 
the earth: of a mediewval state-Church in the twentieth century, 
and of strange sects upon its borders; of the curious condition of 
politics which makes almost every thinking man a conspirator; 
of a literature late but glorious in its efflorescence; and finally he 
gives a semiprophetic forecast of what may be looked for in the 
Russia of the future. One useful section in this book is its complete 
index, a feature always worthy of commendation. 


Religions of Bible Lands. By D. 8S. MARGOLIoUTH, M.A., Landian Professor of 
Arabic, Oxford. [Christian Study Manuals. Edited by the Rev. R. E. WELSH, 
M.A.] 16mo, pp. 131. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 60 cents. 
Some such work as this has been needed by many Bible readers, 

who find constant allusions to forms of idol-worship practiced by the 

nations in contact with Israel. Without dwelling upon unnecessary 
details, the author of this little volume has given all the prominent 
facts and philosophy of the religions held by the Semitic races, the 

Egyptians, and the Persians. Their points of contact with the He- 

brew faith are noted; but their lines of divergence are far more 

manifest; and the exalted character of the Hebrew faith stands in 


? 


strong contrast with the dreams of polytheism. 





